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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 
BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY, 
Kvaveos xvamos xvava evs xvo]ios weyie. 


No. 1.—By the Manin the Moon. 


AmoncG the many relics of Egyptian learning, which were 
brought to Europe by the members of the National Institute of 
France, was a roll of Papyrus found in the small pyramid of 

“-  Gizeh. To defend it from the air, it was neatly wrapped up in 
waxed linen, and the whole inclosed in a case of metal, which 
was, ‘at first, supposed to be gold, but on being examined by citi- 
zens Fourcroy and Chaptal, it was found to be a peculiar sub- 


stance, which possessed none of the properties of gold except its 
lustre. 


~~ 


el 


On unfolding this precious scroll, this most ancient depositary ~ 
2 of human wisdom, it was found to contain hieroglyphics of a 
3 similar kind to those that are sculptured upon the ceiling of the 
"> imnermost recess of the temple of Luxor. It was, therefore, evi- 
dent, that it contained natters not intended to be exposed to the 


profane eye of the vulgar; but reserved solelv for the initiated in 
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the greater mysteries. At the top of it was drawn a beautiful 
representation of Isis, with a crescent on her forehead, and 
around the border ran a ¢reillage of lotus intermingled with the 
plant that is known by the denomination of goose grass. The 
whole was ornamented by the use of inks of the most brilliant 
colours, which gave it somewhat of the appearance of an illumi- 
nated manuscript of the times antecedent to the discovery of the 
art of printing. The breadth of this roll was precisely twelve 
inches, and its length, when carefully unfolded, was found to be 
five hundred and forty-two feet, seven inches and three lines, 
Paris measure. It was this circumstance alone, that prevented an 
engraved fac simile of it, from being inserted by citizen Denon, 
in his account of his travels. 

But, however gratified the literati of France might be by this 
invaluable acquisition, their satisfaction was much diminished by 
the tantalizing reflection, that all the knowledge contained in it, 
was, perhaps, forever locked up from them, by their ignorance 
of the character and the language; and that they must be content 
with gazing at it without fruition, like a Spanish lover contem- 
plating the tip end of his mistress’s finger, through the lattice of 
a third story window. Six years did they employ in their re- 
searches, and six years did they sigh in fruitless expectation. 
Time, at length, procured them what no foresight could have 
promised. Among the many learned Hebrews, who, on the in- 
vitation of the emperor Napoleon, repaired to Paris to attend the 
Grand Sanhedrim, was Rabbi Salomon Azulai ben Salomon, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He was perfectly versed in the meaning 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and could explain all their hidden 
allegories, having received from his father, all the traditionary 
knowledge that had been preserved in the family, as it was handed 
down from their great progenitor, Joseph, who, when prime min- 
ister to Pharoah, had been hierophant in the greater mysteries. 
By the aid of Rabbi Salomon, the long wished for translation was 
furnished. 

The roll was found to be an extract from the proceedings of 
the Philosophical Society of Memphis, containing a debate upon 
one of the most interesting subjects that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of a learned body. The professors of the college of Philoe, 
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had proposed as a prize question, “ What is the most proper 
substance to make blind bridles for geese?”—-and the important 
results that were expected from its discussion, assembled the 
sgavans from every part of the valley of the Nile. Various were — 
the opinions, that in their turn, seemed to preponderate in this 
learned body. Some were for managing them by chains of gold, 
while others proposed to control them by the force of iron. An 
eminent philosopher from the Thebais, proposed to throw dust in 
their eyes; but to this it was objected, that although it might an- 
swer the purpose of blinding them, it could not by any means, be 
so managed, as to lead them. At last, a sage who had spent forty 
years in meditation and solitude among the desarts of mount Mo- 
kattam, arose and informed the society, that from a long series of 
experiments, he was convinced that nothing would answer the pur- 
pose so effectually as MoonsHINE. This annunciation was follow- 
ed by arguments so convincing, that it was unanimously agreed, to 
obtain from the venerable discoverer the method of preparing it, 
and recommend it to the world. The small pyramid was built 
for the purpose of preserving the record of their proceedings, 
while the larger one was erected as a depositary for the precious 
secret itself. 

Such is the substance of the translation of Rabbi Salomon, 
from which it appears, that the chamber in the great pyramid, 
which has puzzled so many wise heads to find out what it was in- 
tended for, was made for no less a purpose than to contain the 
account of the mode of making Moonsuing, and it is probable, 
that the stone chest found in that apartment was once filled with 
this wonderful substance. 

But long has the world had to deplore the ravages of the Sara- 
cen conquerors; nor, until now, did they know the extent of their 
depredations. The name of Amru-ebn-el-As, has long been in- 
famous, on account of his having been the destroyer of the Alex- 
andrian library; but we could have forgiven him even this, if he 
had not extended his devastations to the pyramids. In the hopes 
of finding gold or silver, those barbarians broke open the monu- 
ments of MoonsHINE, but not finding the objects of their research- 
es, they neglected the more precious deposite; the secret record 
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of the sage Osymandyas, was trampled under foot and destroyed, 


and the art of makijg MOONSHINE was near being lost for ever. 

Luckily for the world, in the worst of situations there is room 
for consolation. Had not the Egyptian method been lost, the 
faculties of the society under whose auspices these pages are 
ushered into light, would never have been called forth. One of 
this body then at Paris, having formerly had occasion to render 
services to the prince of Benevento, while in America, received 
from him, as a special favour, a copy of Rabbi Salomon’s trans- 
lation, which he immediately hastened to place in safety, by send- 
ing it off to America, lest some change of temper in the minister 
or his master the emperor, might cause an order for redemanding 
it. Dy the Lunarians the book was received with enthusiasm, 
and the wits of the society were all set to work to discover, if 
possible, the way of manufacturing it. As yet we have not suc- 
ceeded exactly as our first wishes induced us to hope; but we 
have brought to light a truth of much greater importance, namely, 
that MvonsHINE already exists in the world in such quantities, 
that there_js no need of pointing out any other way of procuring 
it) than showing where it is to be found. 

So much was I pleased with the labours of these worthy asso- 
ciates, that I resolved to become myself a member of their Insti- 
tution; 1 therefore took my seat in a meteor that was coming 
down to earth, and was received by the learned Lunarians at 
PLANDOME, With open arms, and created their perpetual presi- 
dent. Let not the incredu'ous reader startle when I tell him that 
I am the MAN IN THE MOON who write this. Although I do not 
come like Simon Snout, with my lantern, my dog, and my thorn 
bush, yet I shall ir my future visitations produce such irrefra- 
gable proofs of my identity, that every one who weighs them will 
be fully persuaded that my pretensions are just. So far from 
coming in a questionable shape, I hcpe soon to be welcomed by 
the inhabitants of this city, as a valuable acquaintance. My aim 
shall be to supply them with a sufficient quantity of Moonshine, 
which may in some measure compensate for the want of lamp- 
light, as long as the minor luminaries that furnish this latter are 
disposed at such distances as to dazzle the passengers, without 


¢riving them any assistance in finding their way. Not that we 
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pretend to be able to prevent young ladies from spoiling their 
stockings by walking through puddles in their way to a tea-party, 
(for these occurrences, together. with the fate of empires, the 
formation of jove matches, and the prices of stocks, are under the 
pecuhar direction of the stars) but we hope that we shal! consele 
them by such gifts of MoonsHine of the first quality, as shall 
make them forget all these imevitable calamities of human life. 
To produce such a degree of philosophy among all the beauteous 
Peripateucks that are to be seen in Chesnut-street on a May 
morning, will give no small lusure to our names, and we beseech 
our fair pupils to give us full credit for our intentions. To 
them shali a large portion of our time be devoted, and whether 
they be employed in milliners’ shops, in the contemplation of new 
ribbons, or listen at a tea party to the stoien whispers of a lover; 
whether they me/¢ at a tragedy, or stray on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, we shall be always on the watch to see that on every 
occasion a sufficient quantity of MoonsHine be provided for their 
entertainment. Cheered by its reviving influence, their hours 
shall pass pleasantly, every scene shall be dressed in gayer co- 
lours, nor shall the want of ice-creams in August affect the 
young, or the suspension of loo parties at Christmas bring ennui 
upon the old, while the meteor coruscations of MOONSHINE play 
in their eyes. Blessed discovery! from which spring such im- 
portant advantages! by which nothingness and inanity receive a 
lustre superior to that of the most eminent virtues! by which the 
tongue of flippancy can overpower the knotty force of argument! 
which revealest the secret object of many of our most cager pur- 
suits, and the much envied reward of our long continued toils! 
long shall the grateful world continue to veneyaie thy author, the 
ereat Osymandyas, and his disciples and followers, the members 
of the Lunarian society. 

But although the ladies consume so great a proportion of the 
article we deal in, let it not be suppgsed that they are to be our 
only customers. Many and various are the benefits which every 
class of society receives from the use of our great panacea. Does 
a man wish to get forward in business? let him use a litle Moon- 
shine and he is sure to succeed. Is a charitable institution to be 
promoted, a road to be laid out, a canal to be dug, or a bank to be 
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proposed to the public? the projectors will find that nothing can 
further their views so much as scattering abroad a little moon- 
SHINE. At the theatre the use of this article is well understood 
under the names of stage effect, puffing, &c. and we have known 
a play bill full of Moonshine, precure a more numerous audience 
at a benefit, than could have been obtained even by a pantomime 
full of thunder and lightning. It is curious to observe what dif- 
ferent modes these heroes of the sock and buskin employ to ex- 
hibit their MoonsHINE, when they sport it in frofria frersona, 
One thinks it has. the best effect in love scenes, and on those oc- 
Casions turns up the whites of his eyes, and wrings his hands like 
a washerwoman; another hangs his share round his neck in the 
form of an eye-glass, from which the spectators may infer that he 
is either very short sighted, or very fashionable. Another works 
up his MOONSHINE into all the grades of stamping and staring, 
and clenching of fists; while a fourth converts his modicum of it 
into a couple of watches, one in each fob; indeed I once saw an 
ingenious tragedian, who improved upon this idea, and in the 
character of Pierre, in Venice Preserved, contrived (by wearing a 


short cloak) to display four watches, disposed at equal distances 
round his waist, with all their paraphernalia of seals, rings, and 
other appendages, which, in consequence of the various starts 
and bursts of passion, with appropriate gestures, exhibited by 
that conspirator, gave a full elucidation of the theorems of philos- 
ophers upon centrifugal motions, and the oscillations of pendu- 


lums. 

In our courts of judicature we may often see the subject of our 
discussions used with great advantage. When twelve honest men 
are shut up together in a box to decide upon right and wrong, a 
little MoonsHINE properly managed, will give a barrister such a 
command over them that they will have no eyes or ears to per- 
ceive any thing except what he thinks fit. Witnesses may testi- 
fy, and adversaries may remonstrate, but when he once has the 
reins in his hand, he can direct them according to his pleasure, 
while his clients stand gazing with open mouthed admiration. 
This happy class of men, the clients, are among the few who 
have no occasion to spend their trouble in seeking for moonsHing. 
They frequently receive it when little expected, and it is but just 
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they should, for it is very often all that they can get for their 
money. The societies for the promotion of domestic manufac- 
tures would find it greatly to their advantage to deal with us; 
provided with so powerful an auxiliary as we can furnish, they 
may be able to persuade the good people of these United States 
to use our own produce; and we may thus become the humble 
means of bringing about the time which was predicted by sir 
Thomas Browne—— 


When America should no more send ont her treasure, 
But spend it at home in American pleasure. 


The services rendered to the learned faculty of physic by the 
inventors of MOONSHINE, are not less than those received by the 
honourable faculty of the law. When a young lady chooses to be 
sick because she has nothing else to do, the prescription of a box 
at the theatre, or a dose of MOONSHINE, has a. wonderful effect in 
removing the complaint. After a long consultation, when con- 
tending doctors cannot convince each other of the justness of 
their respective opinions, all difficulties may be compromised by 
prescribing a little MoonsHINE until they shall have time to find 
out that there is no difference between them. 

To those gentlemen who have debts to pay which it is not con- 
venient to discharge in Spanish milled dollars, nor yet in bank 
notes, we recommend the use of MOONSHINE. It is a coin that is 
current in all countries without being liable to a discount, and he 
must be a Cerberus of a creditor indeed, whom a sop of this kind 
would not mollify. When applied by a shake of the hand it will 
often avert a pressing demand; but when disguised in an invitation 
to dinner, it is frequently equivalent to a receipt in full. 

But there is another class of men to whom our commodity is 
still more necessary—the quid nuncs, or newsmongers. Tothem 
it is the life, and soul, and essence of their existence. With what 
avidity does one of these devour a newspaper filled with moon- 
SHINE in all its varieties. First they fall to upon an»account of a 
new battle in Spanish America, then refresh themselves with a 
salt mountain in Louisiana, and by way of dessert, talk over the 
feats of Miss Caraboo, or, by a desperate effort, swallow a sea- 
monster which had in its turn swallowed a vessel at Cape Cod. 
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Gentle souls! although yours is not the precise kind of moon- 
SHINE that we deal in, we wish you an ample suppiy of it. For 
your sakes may plagues, and wars, and murders, and earth- 
quakes, and robberies, spread terror over the surface of the 
newspapers! May these vehicles of intelligence convey daily to 
your delighted eyes accounts of houses burnt down, and ships cast 
away, and revolutions in Cochin China, and intimations of some- 
thing important from the court of Tombuctoo, and civil wars 
among the Osages or the Knistineaux—provided that not one 
single syllable of all this be true! For truth or falsehood are alike 
of little importance to a newsmonger—give him but a plenty of 
MOONSHINE and he is contented. 





For the constituted authorities of the country we have too much 
respect to presume to offer them our advice. Leaving them to 
the exercise of their better judgment, we do not think it proper 
to recommend to them the use of moonsuINE, nor would we by 
any means be understood to insinuate that they ever make use 
of it. Our respect for the higher powers is such, that we extend 
a share of it even to those who have no other claim to that appel- 
lation than a desire to be ranked among them; we shall therefore 
observe the same deference for candidates that we do for men in 
office, and shall not suggest to them that they might reap some 
benefit from our specific, for they are doubtless the best judges 
of what should be done. 

Nor shall we presume to intrude with the offer of our commo- 
dity upon the mysterious association of freemasons, for it is 
shrewdly suspected that that society has been in possession of the 
Egyptian secret from time immemorial; and has preserved it in 
a state of much greater purity than that in which it was exhibited 
tothe world by count Cagliostro. To them we tender the homage 
of our respect, but shall not frouble them with unnecessary ad- 
vice. Ve in sylvam ligna feris, or, to speak English, we carry no 
coals to Newcastie. | 

We shall conclude by detailing to our readers the plan of our 
operations. Our future numbers shall be devoted to the purpose 
of furnishing them with an ample.supply of mMoonsninge. Some- 
times we shall point out to them the sources from which they 
may procure it ready formed and moulded to their use, and 
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sometimes we shall exhibit to their inspection specimens of its 
utility and ornamental elegance, and endeavour; by the production 
of living examples, to rouse the slumbering world to imitation; 
but our chief employment shall be to present to them sundry 
pieces of MoonsHINE of our own weaving, according to the new- 
est fashions. Our present assortment of that article we flatter 
ourselves is complete, and will be found on trial to please all 
tastes. For those who are fond of comparing their own excel- 
lencies with the deficiencies of other poor devils around them, we 
have in store a budget of satire, of which we shall leave the dis- 
tribution to themselves. For those of merrier frame, we shall 
work hard to manufacture a few easy jokes; for dull dogs we 
shall sometimes even condescend to be dull; and for the ladies 
we shall cull from among the inditings of our younger days 
many a tender ode and dying ditty. For the supply of these arti- 
cles we have in our society a number of workmen of the first 
eminence, and we feel confident that we shall be able to furnish 
the world with as much MoonsHINE as ever was produced by 
any other society for the promotion of useful knowledge. 

In the course of our succeeding numbers, the other members 
ef the Lunarian society will introduce themselves to the public. 
In the mean time, all who wish to ask our advice, or to give us 
their own (which is the more probable occurrence of the two), 
may direct their letters “ To THE MAN IN THE MOON,” Plandome, 
and send them to the Port Folio office. | > 





SECRECY. 


SEcRETs are so seldom kept, that it may be with some reason 
doubted, whether the quality of retention be so generally bestow- 
ed; and whether a secret has not some subtle volatility by which 
it escapes, imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or some power of 
fermentation, by which it expands itself, so as to burst the heart 
that will not give it way. 
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CRITICISM.——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LycrE; ou Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne—A Course of Lec- 


tures on Ancient and Modern Literature, by J. F. La Harpe. 12 vols. 
18mo. Paris. 1800. . 


Tue object of these lectures is, a critical and philosophical 
review of all the branches of literature which are addressed to the 
imagination and taste. This, according to our author, includes 
every kind of literary production, excepting only physical phi- 
losophy, and the abstract sciences. The view which this author 
has taken of the subject, is altogether new. There is no work of 
the kind, either in ancient or modern language. We have books 
which investigate the nature of the different species of composi- 
tion—poetry, history, oratory: and deliver the rules for composing 
in each, with many excellent criticisms on the different produc- 
tions of each kind, which have appeared. ‘The plan of La Harpe 
is different. He supposes the general rules-of criticism, and the 
nature of the different species of composition, to be already known. 
His purpose is to take the general principles and rules of judg- 
ment which have been established by philosophy and taste, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are the objects of 
taste, from the time of Homer to our own. His book, therefore, is, 
to use his own language, “a digested history of all the arts of 
fancy and imagination.’’ He ought, however, to have added some- 
thing which restricted this expression to works of literature. For 
he does not treat of painting, or music, though these certainly are 
works of fancy and imagination. 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive and impor- 
tant subject calculated to afford at once the greatest instruc- 
_tion and amusement; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate knowledge of the 
rules of art, and a mind, in many respects truly philosophical; we 
certainly promise not a little both of profit and pleasure to those 
who shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, that the book is 
not intended for the young student. It is not an elementary work; 
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but supposes the general rules of composition and criticism to be 
already known. To the student of polite literature, however, who 
has advanced beyond this elementary part, and whose judgment 
is mature enough to begin to exert itself, perhaps no book has yet 
been published more fit to serve as a guide, better calculated to 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment and inure to habits of just and refined 
decision. We speak thus highly on the strength of the old max- 
im, that example teacheth much better than precept. From this 
we conclude that a book which examines, with the greatest m:- 
nuteness of detail, every considerable work of taste from the ear- 
liest times to the present, and whose criticisms are generally not 
only very just, but very delicate and profound, cannot fail to be 
highly instructive—for it is nothing else than a great collection 
of examples of correct judgments in matters of taste. 

The author divides what we would call his critical history of 
polite literature into three parts. The first contains the ancient 
literature of Greece and Rome. The second the literature of ihe 
age of Louis XIV. And the third, the literature of the eighteenth 
century. The method which he follows in treating of each of 
these periods is, Ist. To examine the poetry of that period; 2d. 
The eloquence, properly so — and 3d. The ap ih philoso- 
phy and miscellaneous literature. 

Our comments will not extend beyond the three first volumes, 
which comprize all that he says of the literature of Greece and 
Rome. In the two last divisions of the work, which are com- 
prehended in fourteen volumes, we shall abandon this able guide, 
for he considers only the literature of France—and our time would 
be much better occupied in ranging over the ample field of Eng- 
lish literature during those periods. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory discourse, in which 
he delivers some general observations on the art of composition, 
proves that it really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as © 
any other art; that philosophy instead of hurting the productions 
of taste, is that, without the aid of which, they cannot be brought 
to their perfection. Here too he thinks proper to settle the mean- 
ing of the words genius and taste; the vagueness of which often 
occasions disputes; and gives a curious account of the variations 
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of meaning which these two words have undergone in the French 
language; being first, terms of general import, and at last, ab- 
stract and general terms. He then treats of general literature in 
the following manner: before he enters upon the subject of poet- 
ry, he gives three chapters, one containing an abstract of the 
poetics of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the au- 
thor’s own, which show him accurately to have studied and un- 
derstood the critical writings of that great father of the critical 
art. In the second of these three chapters is, a not less sensible 
analysis of the treatise of Longinus oz the Sudlime. And in the 
third, a comparison of the French language with the Greek and 
Roman. In examining the poetry of the ancients, he takes the 
epic first. To his criticism of the ancient epic poems, he prefixes 
some observations which are rather more of the nature of general 
and elementary writing than he usually indulges in. He then 
gives a detailed and minute account of each of the epic poets by 
name, the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aneid, and Lucan’s Pharsalia. 
We think he judges too unfavourably to the Odyssey, which 
though not equal in fire to the Iliad, possesses much poetical 
beauty, and is richly fraught with instruction concerning human 
life. He points out the beauties and faults of the Aneid with 
great judgment and taste; and his observations on this poem ap- 
pear to us a very fine piece of criticism. He seems likewise to 
have appreciated Lucan very justly. An appendix follows con- 
cerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lucretius, and Manilius; concerning whom 
his judgment is not less correct than it is in most other cases. 
The drama, which appears to be his favourite subject, is the 
topic to which he next proceeds. ‘What he has given us here 
certainly forms the fullest and most perfect criticism upon the 
ancient drama with which we have yet been presented. Not only 
does he fully detail the circumstances which rendered the object 
of dramatic representation considerably different among the an- 
cients from what it is among us, but he enters with the most mi- 
nute particularity into the merits of each of their.dramatic poets, 
specifies their peculiar excellencies and detects, and compares 
chem with one another, and with the modern French writers; 
singles out the productions of each author one after another, 
details its fable, follows minutely the conduct of the piece, 
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examines the characters, the incidents, the tenor of the fable, 
the language, the’ sentiments, in short every thing which 
is the subject of criticism in a play; and illustrates the whole 
by very apt quotations. Such is the manner in which he ex- 
amines the works of Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. His 
review of the ancient comedy is a good deal more cursory. He 
prosecutes the subject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on 
their lyric poetry, their pastoral poetry, and fable; their satirical 
poetry, and their elegiac poetry and crotic poetry, as he denomi- 
nates what we would, perhaps, rather call by a plain name, love 

. poetry. Each of these chapters contains a full and excellent 
criticism on every considerable production of each kind, whether 
among the Greeks or Romans. 

On the second part of the subject—the eloquence of the an- 
cients, he is equally minute and equally instructive. <A very full 
abstract is given of the institutes of Quintilian, and the rhetorical 
writings of Cicero, accompanied with many just and enlightened 

. observations. He shortly notices the orators who succeeded De- 
mosthenes. He describes the character of that great man’s elo- 
quence; examines the nature of oratorical reasoning, as exempli- 
fied in the harangues of Demosthenes; and illustrates the prin- 
ciples here laid down, by an application to one of the Philippics 

) and thetwo celebrated orations of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for 
the crown; all of which he analyzes minutely. In the same man- 
ner he proceeds with the Romans. A short account is given of 
the orators who preceded Cicero. A comparison is instituted of 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and some very inge- 
nious observations made on the conformity of the eloquence of 
each, to the people to whom it was addressed. He then analyzes 
minutely, and criticises with great judgment and taste, most of 
all the leading orations of Cicero: those against Verres; those 
against Cataline; that for Murena, for Milo, for Archias, for Mar- 
ceilus and several mere. He includes under this head, too, his 
criticism on the two Plinys. 

His criticism on the history, philosophy, and miscellaneous 
literature of each of the three periods, into which he divides his 
history, 1s much more short and cursory than that on the two 

other subjects. He treats of the Greek and Roman historians 
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under two classes: in the first he ranks Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, 2nd Quintus Curtius. He gives 
a detailed account of the defects and merits of each; in which, if 
he has fallen into any error, it is with regard to Thucydides, to 
whom he greatly prefers Sallust, and almost every historian in the 
class. Thucydides, among the ancients, was looked upon as a per- 
fect model of historical wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
made several very just observations in defence of the speeches in 
the ancient historians, which he has employed a whole section to 
vindicate. -His account of the historians in the second class, 
though short, is sufficient to give a very distinct idea of the cha- 
racter of each, and a pretty accurate notion of their merits and 
defects. In almost every instance his judgment is enlightened, 
and may be trusted. He professes to give but a superficial view 
of philosophy, which he could not expect, he says, to render 
equally interesting to his auditors with his other subjects. He 
examines the philosophy of Plato; but we think he has erred 
further from his plan in this case, than in any other part of his 
book. Instead of examining the writings of Plato as the subject 
of taste, he gives a detailed account of his abstract notions and 
metaphysical conjectures; in which much was certainly not to be 
found the object of praise. Had he considered Plato, as we think 
it was the nature of his plan to have done, he would have been 
more interesting as well as more instructive. It is rather wonder- 
ful that it did not occur to so enlightened a writer, that here was 
a proper place to deliver a criticism on dialogue-writing; a species 
of composition, the nature of which has been less developed than 
any other. It would certainly have been very much to his pur- 
pose to have explained that exquisite art with which Plato con- 
ducts his argument, and which, not less than the charms of his 
style, renders him the most bewitching of authors. He next ex- 
amines at considerable length, the philosophical writings of Plu- 
tarch, which he warmly recommends, and the beauties of which 
he very justly details. Cicero, of all the philosophers of anti- 
quity, is the writer whose works he most esteems; and he cer- 
tainly points out their excellencies with great skill, and shows a 
very complete acquaintance with their contents, and a strong 
feeling of their merits. As to Seneca, with whom he closes his 
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account of the ancient philosophy, we rather think he has been 
led, from opposition to Diderot, who affected to set Seneca above 
all writers, to undervalue that celebratéd author, who, though he 


| had some defects of style, which have been enlarged upon, cer- 
| tainly possesses the most dazzling eloquence, and has a power of 


warning his readers upon moral subjects, beyond almost any au- 
thor with whom we are acquainted. 


GLORVINA’S WARNING. 
SIR CHARLES—GLORVINA. 


Sir C. Gtrorvina! Glorvina, beware of the day, 
When the Quarterly meets thee in battle array! 
For thy volumes all damned, rush unread on my sight, 
Glorvina! Glorvina, ah! think ere you write! 
See! see, where the witty and wise about town 
Are struggling, who foremost shall trample thee down! 
Proud Girrorp before hath insulted the slain! 
And Croker, in spleen, may pursue thee again! 


Gor. Go preach to thy patients, thou death-telling seer, 
Or if Gifford and Croker so dreadful appear, 
Go, crouch from the war, like a recreant knight, 
Or, draw my silk shawl o’er thy organs of sight! 


Sir C. Ha! laughest thou, old lady, thy husband to scorn? 
White bird of the common, thy plume shali be torn! 
Shall the goose on the wing of the eagle go forth? 
Let her dread the fierce spoilers who watch in the north! 
Let her fly from the anger of Jeffrey’s sure eye, 
Ah! home let her speed—for the havoc is nigh!— 
But lonely and wild is my lady’s abode! 
And curs’d by a spell that will force her abroad! — 
Ah, why, when her mansion is desert and cold, 

Is Dublin too hot this fair lady to hold? ~ 















GLORVINA’S WARNING. 


While carriages roll through the streets of Kildare, 
Due south to the Green, and due north to the SquaRE; 
Will none check their steeds, as in triumph they prance, 
At the door of the travelling lady from France?— 

Wo! lady! dad ever is followed by worse, 

And the demon was with thee, whose blessing is curse! 
For evil hath Scandal been arming thy tongue; 

Glorvina! the dirge of thy glory is sung! 

Ah! Fashion beholds thee—to scoff and to spurn! 

Return to thy dwelling—all lonely return!— 


Gior. False wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan, 


Their pens are a thousand—their genius is one! 

They mock thy prescriptions! they laugh at thy breath! 
Go! preach to thy patients of danger and death! 

Then welcome be Croker—his smile or his frown, 
And welcome be Crawley—we’ll trample them down! 
Their colour shall vary from yellow to blue, 

Like the cover of Constable’s famous Review! 

When my heroes impassioned for victory strain, 

Sir Richard the learned! and Ensor the vain! 

All active, all armed, in their author’s array!— 


Srr C. Glorvina, Glorvina, beware of the day! 





*T was my studies in youth gave me mystical lore, 
And the womb of the Furure in fear I explore! 
Time trembles in pain, as his pulses | feel, 

But Fate must be known tho’ I may not reveal! 

T tell thee, that Lonnon with laughter will sing, 
When the bloodhounds of Murray at Fleance shall spring! 
Ho Corzsurn! arouse thee, arouse thee with speed, 
And arm thy gazette—’tis a moment of need! 

Ho Maca! green Maca!—awaken each sprite! 
Raise, raise your oak-crutches to cover her flight! 
Oh! wouldst that thy book went to sleep of itself, 
Like pamphlets unbound on a dust-covered shelf! 
But mourn! for a darker departure is near— 

And she, that fair lady whose home is the Lake, 
With sworded Sim Arvuur, thy doom shall partake; 
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In vain shall she combat for Morean Le Fay. 


Gor. Down, frothless insulter, I scorn what you say! 
What ages of rapture roll fair to my sight! 

What glories to come swim before me in light! 
‘Behold, through the curtains of fate as I look, 
O’DonneLL!—and flirting with young Latta Rooku! 
With Bertram is waltzing Giorvina the fair! 

And Iba is wrestling with Lapy CLencars! 

Near apostate Hemrya see IMocEn’s face! 

Oh never a ball such a galliard did grace! 

In the beauty of fame they return to my sight! 

Be they saved—be they damned—I will write—I will write! 


\dvice on the Study and Practice of the Law; with Directions for the 
Choice of Books. Addressed to Attorney’s Clerks. By William Wright. 
Svo. pp. 180. London. 1815. [From the Eclectic Review.] 


ConsiDERING that there is scarcely a family in the metropolis, 
among the middle classes of society, but has a relative, more or 
less immediate, connected with some branch of the profession of 
the law, and considering too the anxiety which parents very natu- 
rally and laudably feel, that those whom they have fondly select- 
ed as candidates for professional success, should possess all the 
advantages which can be derived from the perceptive information 
of the skilful and the experienced, a publication like that before 
us, can hardly be ranked among those which the inquisitive eye of 
literary curiosity passes over.on the counter of the bookseller, as 
a matter of exclusive interest to the professional practitioner. 
This is not a period when the inquisitiveness of the human mind 
is limited to its own immediate concerns. Society at large very 
justly recognises its own interests as implicated in the general 
character of the learned professions; and the zeal and fidelity of 
the pulpit, the advancement of medical science, and the integrity 
and proficiency of lawyers, are all subjects on which the thinking 
part of mankind feel that they are more than speculatively con- 
cerned. 
VOL. VIIL 
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Devotedness to the legal profession may, from the most ob- 
vious causes, be stated as daily on the increase. Naval and mili- 
tary prospects cut off by a period of profound peace; reductions 
in every branch of the civil department, rendering official desks 
in the pay of government less accessible; mercantile establish- 
ments paralysed and retrenching; and church preferment, which 
has long ceased to hold out encouragement to unconnected talent 
to incur the burden of university education, becoming more and 
more the subject of pecuniary barter, as the demands upon pecu- 
nlary resources become more widely extended by the increasing 
scale of modern expenditure: these and many more features of the 
present period, have united to point the attention of parents and 
relatives to ‘ the profession,’ as one of the few remaining resour- 
ces on which affectionate anxiety can place any thing like re- 
liance. In a great measure, probably, has it been lost sight of, 
that the very circumstances which have occurred to point out this 
department as a preferable path for youthful hopes, are those 
identical circumstances which have rendered success in it con- 
siderably more equivocal. Taken in the aggregate, the scale of 
professional profit is most assuredly the scale of national pros- 
perity. Its elevations and depressions are consequential. It is 
the general affluence attendant on national prosperity, that makes 
men bold and venturous in the pursuit of dubious rights, and vin- 
dictive in the resentment of real or supposed injuries. In the 
transfer of property, decidedly the most lucrative branch of the 
legal profession, the quantum of business is as distinctly govern- 
ed by the national affluence, as the quantum of the taxes, or the 
profits of trade. But we are far from intending to imply that 
parents have judged altogether wrong; in electing the law as the 
foundation for that competence which, as society is constituted, is, 
it is useless to deny, an essential ingredient of domestic happiness, 
or even domestic existence. Limited profits are better than a pro- 
bability of starvation; and are better even than the temporary pro- 
fuseness and sudden ruin which we so often behold in the mer- 
cantile world. But it would be folly to expect, that those causes 
which have straitened the avenues to wealth in every direction, 
have not had their due influence on professional incomes. 
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There was a time, we’ can almost recollect it, when the great 
mass of society had no other idea of an attorney, than as a creature 
whose business it was to set people together by the ears, and 
to make the most he could of them in the mean time; rob them, if 
he could do it with impunity; and to fleece them at all events: 
The quaint ‘ Characters’ which were so favourite a species of lit- 
erary composition, about the reign of Charles I. afford some cu- 
rious specimens of the real or ascribed indicie of this order of 
men. An attorney is thus portrayed by the well-known bishop 
Earle. ‘ His ancient beginning was a blue coat, since a livery, and 
his hatching under a lawyer; whence, though but pen-feathered, 
he hath now nested for himself; and with his hoarded pence pur- 
chased an office. Two desks and a quire of paper set him up, 
where he now sits in state for all comers. We can call him no 
great author, yet he writes very much, and with the infamy of the 
court is maintained in his /ibels. He has some smatch of a seho- 
lar, and yet uses Latin very hardly; and lest it should accuse him, 
cuts it off in the midst, and will not let it speak out. He is, con- 
trary to great men, maintained by his followers, that is, his poor 
country clients, that worship him more than their landlord, and be 
they never such churls, he looks for their courtesy. He first racks 
them soundly himself, and then delivers them to the lawyer for 
execution. His looks are very solicitous, importing much haste 
and despatch; he is never without his hands full of business, that 
is of paper. His skin becomes at last as dry as his parchment, and 
his face as intricate as the most winding cause. He talks statutes 
as fiercely as if he had “ mooted” seven years in the Inns of Court, 
when all his skill is stuck in his girdle, or in his office window, 
Strife and wrangling have made him rich, and he is thankful to 
his benefactor, and nourishes it. If he live in a country village, he 
makes all his neighbours good subjects, for there shall be nothing 
done but what there is law for. His business gives him not leave 
to think of his conscience, and when the time or “ term” of his 
life is going out, for doomsday heis secure; for he hopes he has a 
trick to “ reverse judgment.” ’* The ideas which dictated this 


* Microcosmography, or a Piece of the World discovered: first pub- 


lished in 1628. 
\ 
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character, were tenaciously preserved, through successive ‘gene- 
rations, by the assistance of the stage. That powerful delineator 
of character has, from time immemorial, been distiny-uished by 
peculiar courtesy to the profession of the law; and the same spirit 
which dictated *‘ Ignoramus,’ is still to be found in modern come- 
dy. A lawyer seems to have been universally considered as fair 
prize, by the writers for the stage, wherever he was found; and 
we can scarcely recall to our memory an instance where an ill- 
favoured guiz, in rusty black, with a great wig on his head, and a 
bundle of papers tied up in red tape in his hand, has been intro- 
duced on the stage, that he was not brought there to raise the 
laugh of the audience at blundering and absurd technicalities,* 
or to claim their abhorrence for the grossest scoundrelism, 


* Tt is remarkable, in an age when sciolism is, in so high a degree, the 
characteristic of polished society, that such gross ignorance should prevail 
of the proper signification of the most common legal words of art. Wedo 
‘ not recollect an instance, in modern light reading, of an attempt at play- 
fulness with the language of lawyers, that is not perfectly contemptible. 
What would be thought, in any refined society, of a person who should 
talk of the clavicles of the shin, or the patella of the brain; and yet much 
about as correct is the application of legal terms, that we generally meet 
with in works of invention. Our great dramatist knew better than to med- 
dle with tools, before he had acquired the art of handling them. We be- 
lieve it has escaped the observation of the ingenious author of the ‘ Essay 
on the Learning of Shakspeare,’ that the bard had certainly read ‘ Coke 
upon Littleton,’ or ‘ Perkins’s Profitable Book on Conveyancing.’ Proofs 
of this occur at every step. Learned reader take a few. 


Parolles. Sir, for a cardecue he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation, 
the inheritance of it, and cut th’ intail from all remainders, and perpetual 
suecession for it perpetually, . 


All’s Well, &. Act IV. 


Petruchio. And for that dowry, [ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, (be it that she survive me,) 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever: 
Let specialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 
Taming of the Shrew. Act Il. 
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The reign of the stage, however, as to matters of fact, is now 
nearly at an end. The increasing avocations of men, have brought 
the mass of society into more immediate contact with profession- 
al practitioners; and it has been discovered that that which was 
attributed as the generic character, was only the character of a 
shecies. That this species has long been rapidly on the decline, 
is, we are happy to admit, an undisputed fact; and we regard it as 
matter of serious interest to our higher feelings, because the ex- 
istence of that species is disgraceful to human nature; and its re- 
duction is, we rejoice to think, not merely the result of a revenue 
law, which excludes the necessitous from making an attorney’s 
desk the field of their depredations, but of the general dissemina- 
tion, through all the ranks of society, of a higher scale of moral 
feeling, of enlightened sentiment, and cultivated understanding. 
And they have made but little progress in the science of human 
nature, who imagine that great or general reformation can be ef- 
fected by positive enactments, without the assistance of more pow- 
erful engines. We have long since learned by experience, the 
ineflicacy of sumptuary laws to check the progress of luxury; let 
us now learn that that system only is effective of radical reform, 


S. Dromeo. There’s no time for a man to recover his hair that grows 
bald by nature. 
Ant. May he not do it by Fine and Recovery? 
Comedy of Errors. Act II. 


York. If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s right, 
Call in his letlers patents, that he hath, 
By his attorneys general to sue 


f His livery. King Richard II. Act Il. 


Even Shakspeare, however, is sometimes caught tripping. 





Shylock. Seal me there, 
Your single bond, and in a merry sport 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition, &c. 


If the bond was single, there could be no condition annexed to it. 
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which is founded on the rectification of the habits of thought, and 
the principles of conduct. 

But there is still one branch of the profession, which it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without indignation. The existence of ‘ jail 
solicitors,’ is a matter of necessity, so long as there shall exist a 
criminal police; because it is fitting—it is just—in the fallibility 
of human judgment, that the accused should have the assistance 
of that knowledge of the nature and rules of evidence, which shall 
enable him to put the accuser to the strictest and most conclu- 
sive proof. But it is a scandal to decency, it is a scandal to pub- 
lic order, that a race of men should be deriving a lucrative ex- 
istence, in the face of day, from the open and habitual practice of 
defeating the machinery of justice. It is a well known fact, that 
the hardened beings who have arrived at a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in the vicissitudes of lawless life, are in the habit of treat- 
ing a commitment as an event of little greater importance, than 
as involying the loss of some pounds for the solicitor’s bill. <A 
novice who should display much dejection on the occasion, would 
not. fail to be cheered by his better informed associates, with such 
language as, ‘ Never fear, lad, Jem ——— will get you off” Ata 
random calculation, it can hardly be much beside the truth, to 








































say that three-fifths of the criminals who are committed for capi- 
tal offences in this country, escape upon technical objections to 
forms, or minute subtleties on the artificial rules of evidence. If 
our criminal code is so behind-hand with the spirit of the age, as 
to make it necessary for the judges themselves to be astute in 
discovering loop-holes for the escape of the offender, why do we 
not shake off the trammels of barbarousness, now that we have 
learned to disown its spirit? Why do we leave that to be effected 
by low chicanery and interested cunning, which ought to emanate 
from the enlightened mind of the nation? But we had almost for- 
gotten that it is of lawyers, and not of law, that we purposed to 
speak. 

One of the multitude of circumstances that distinguish the pre- 
sent age from those which have preceded it, is the accelerated 
progress of our arrival at manhood. The youths, who, had they 
lived two centuries ago, must have been content to contemplate, 
at an obscure distance, the period which should set them in mo- 
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tion on the vortex of the world, are now found active and impor- 
tant at the post of business. As ifthe span of life was incessantly 
contracting as the world travels onward down the tide of ages, we 
grow more and more impatient of the slow pace of time. It might 
be a curious speculation to trace this fact to its origin. Is it simp- 
ly the result of an increased intelligence, of an accelerated motion 
in the machinery of education, and of the advanced state of human 
knowledge, diminishing the labour of acquirement? Or has it not 
been, ina greater degree, the consequence of the existing state of 
political economy, and the extended operations of national wealth 
and activity; rendering the demand for human labour, in all its 
modifications, almost before-hand with the supply? Is it not too, 
in some measure, attributable to the enormously increased 'ex- 
pense of education, and of supplying the demands of human ex- 
istence, which, under the influence of national wealth, and the 
consequent carelessness of expenditure, have multiplied to an 
extent far beyond the capacity of the bulk of parents to supply 
for any long duration? We shall, however, leave the solution to 
the inquisitive: of the fact itself there canbe no question. All our 
ancient academic institutions have been compelled to reform their 
regulations, to keep pace with the increasing gallop of life. Look 
at the universities. Look, as more nearly connected with our 
present subject at the Inns of Court. Two centuries ago, barris- 
ters were chosen out of those who had studied eight years as 
Mootemen after leaving the university. Now, our young gra- 
duates are plunged at once into the mysteries of practice in the 
chambers of the special pleader or the equity draftsman, and in 
two years, at most three, they are candidates for public confi- 
dence. One evil, however, has been generated by the forcing 
system of modern times, and that is a contempt for the severe 
and patient habits of study, which alone can produce profound at- 
tainments. From seeing, every day, men of superficial learning 
and indolent habits, making their way with success through the 
world, the impression of the indispensableness of great applica- 
tion, has become fainter and fainter, till the character ofa student 
for the learned professions has become almost blended down with 
that of the thoughtless multitude, whose only concern is to 


| scamper through the few set hours of business, and then enjoy 
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themselves, for the rest of the day, in any mode of killing time 
that happens to suggest itself. We fear that Mr. Wright’s well- 
intentioned Advice on the Study of the Law, has much to strug- | 
gle against from this reigning evil; more perhaps than from any 
actual impracticability of pursuing the plan which he proposes. 
The course of reading which he lays down for the leisure hours 
of the young attorney, is such as is accomplished by few young 
barristers during the time of their noviciate. A dashing articled 
clerk, who knows the run of the offices, is au fait at all the 
mysteries of sham pleas and special originals, and has gone 
through his stages in bankruptcy, chancery, and conveyancing, 
would laugh at the idea of arriving at ‘ Tidd’s Practice,’ by the 
laborious route of ‘ The Law of Nature,’ * The Law of Nations,’ 
‘The Feudal Law,’ * The Civil Law,’ ‘ The Constitution,’ &c. 
So far, however, from derogating from the propriety of Mr. 
Wright’s recommendations on this account, we think this the 
very reason that an attempt to infuse a more liberal and extended 
idea of professional proficiency, deserves the thanks of the pub- 
lic. -‘ Ignorant and illiberal practitioners, Mr. Wright asserts 
very justly, ‘ there will be, so long as there are men who spend 
their youth in idleness or trifling amusements, instead of indus- 
triously studying those books from which alone a knowledge of 
the principles of jurisprudence can be obtained.’ At the same 
time, we must confess that a youth who really possesses resolu- 
tion or ardor sufficient to devote himself to severe study, finds 
himself unsupported by the habit of the age; the order of the day 
is against him. He gains little credit for what is accounted a work - 
of supererogation. Thus at least it is among the mass. Some 
young men of studious propensities, may be fortunate enough to 
be connected with persons whose superior appreciation of the 
value of time, and of the necessity of intense application, will give 
a sanction and a stimulus to their aspiring resolutions; and great 
is the influence of judicious and respected friends, in enabling a 
young man to set at naught the ridicule of the blandishments of 
the world. But generally speaking, the pleasure seeking habit of 
the age, and the immediate calls of social life, are too powerful to 
withstand the distant and speculative prospects of hard-earned 
erudition. The student is attacked too, on delicate grounds. The 
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arguments of his gayer friends have a. plausibility about them, 
which it requires no ordinary address to combat. . He is‘attacked 
on the score of health: as if a hundred constitutions were not 
ruined by dissipation, where one is enfeebled. by. study. He is at- 
tacked on the score of friendship; his personal regard for his ¢empt- 
ers is ingeniously held out as awaiting its test in the compliance 
with their solicitations. He is attacked on the score of gallantry: 
and who will venture to incur the odium of preferring the com- 
pany of musty books to the witcheries of female society? Besides, 
there is a seductive species of personal importance attached to an 
extensive intermixture with society, which is but too strikingly 
contrasted with the humble, undisplaying seclusion of the closet, 
where the solitary breast of the individual is alone the witness of 
its Own importance, its own activity, and its own emotions. The 
man who writes for public applause, who secludes himself from 
social intercourse, to revel in the creation of his own-mind, feels 
not this; because he possesses a consciousness that the hours. of 
retirement carry their recognition with them, and.that-it is only a 
different, a more permanent and extensive mode of intercourse 
with congenial souls. But the poor candidate for distant and. con- 
tingent reputation, has nene of this support: he feels that he is 
undervalued by the world; that they and he have no communion 
of fellowship; and a chilling feeling it is tothe heart of a sensitive 
and ardent youth. 

There is scarcely any article of conduct, in which a youngman 
covetous of intellectual growth, and thirsty afier knowledge, finds. 
in general, so much difficulty, as in regulating the degree of his 
intercourse with society. Opposite incitements are perpetually 
levying war on each other. On the one hand, a love of study, a 
deep sense of the magnitude of the object which is to be accom- 
plished, and a full conviction of the impossibility of succeeding, 
but by resolute and habitual application, dictate to him the impe- 
rious necessity of persisting, even at. the expense of much that he 
would not wantonly sacrifice, in no small degree of seclusion 
from those scenes, where society, in its more vivid and bewitch- 
ing forms, at once unnerves the mind for the patient and labo- 
rious exercise of intellectual discipline, and fills it with images 


which are but too apt to intrude uncalled upon the hours of soli- 
VOL. VIII. 4 
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tary study. On the other hand, besides the natural difficulty at- 
tending the pursuit of any course of conduct which deviates from 
the habits of the world, he cannot but feel that he has other requi- 
sitions to answer, besides the high call of intellectual cultivation; 
that all his attainments will avail him little in the main object for 
which he pursues them—success in life, unaided by ‘ connexion,’ 
by friends who will take a personal interest in his welfare, that 
this friendship is often held by a precarious tenure, and that it 
can hardly exist in any great abundance, where, to use a phrase 
which our political readers will recognize, ‘ the reciprocity is all 
on one side.’ He feels he has interests to consult in various ways}; 
and that those interests, though discordant in their own nature, 
are of concurring importance to his prospects in life. We believe, 
however, that, as might be expected from the tendencies of our 
nature, the error is very rarely made on the side of seclusion. The 
positive degree of acquisition which might be made in the small 
number of hours which will be subtracted from study, by com- 
pliance with the single enticement of the day, is to problematic, 
too trifling, to be set in formal array against the distinct, the 
defined object or gratification which is to be obtained by yielding; 
and it does not enter into the calculation, that the whole aggre- 
gate of sacrificed time, is the result of these identical single acts 
of compliance. Mr. Wright shall here apply these remarks, into 
which we have been almost involuntarily led away, to the subject 
immediately before us. 

“ This book may be read by parents desirous of bringing up a 
child to the profession of the law; and it will be their duty to con- 
sider whether he is industrious, and whether his health will per- 
mit him assiduously to employ his time, and cultivate his talents, 
Tf, from his former habits of life, there is any probability of his not 
doing so, they will act unwisely to place him at the desk of an 
attorney. It is not without great caution that the public entrust 
their professional concerns to any persons; and daily experience 
evinces, that the respectable and opulent part of society will not 


commit them to an attorney who is known to be deficient in infor- 
mation, or to be inattentive or dilatory in transacting his business.” 


The general impression, that the law, as a practical study, is 
barren and unproductive, we have no hesitation in pronouncing to 
be false; provided those qualities do not attach to the mind of the 
Student. We assert with confidence, because numerous proofs 
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of it have come within our own circle of observation, that even in 
its more artificial and technical parts, it is a field which, under the 
view of an active and enlarged intellect, presents many subjects 
of deep and important consideration; and perhaps the most im- 
portant of them all, is that which must be most obvious to every 
practitioner, namely, the impossibility of securing obedience, even 
to legislative enactments, which are inimical to the general ne- 
cessities, or the general convenience of society at large. Such 
enactments may prevail for a season, but a way will be found out, 
because it must be found out, to evade them. The most striking 
instances that immediately occur to our minds of this, are, the 
attempt which was made in a former period to perpetuate estates 
in families by curtailing the power of alienation, and that which 
has been made in more recent times, to dictate to mankind the 
value of money, by putting a maximum upon the rate of legal 
interest. The famed statute De Donis Conditionalibus, has long 
been a dead letter for any other purpose than that of putting fees 
into the pockets of certain officers, and augmenting the aggregate 
of litigation by raising recondite questions upon titles; and they 
who know so little of business as to be ignorant of the fact, will 
be surprised to be told, that the market price of money loans, for 
several years past, (though now falling) has been from eight to 
ten, and even twelve per cent.; and that this price has been de- 
manded and taken, not by the professed usurers, the Jews, the 
men who have ‘ no money of their own,’ whe know ‘a friend who 
might perhaps be prevailed upon to lend some,’ but who must 
* sell out stock to do it;’ but by men of character, of reputation, of 
honour, merely and simply in the routine of general business, 
But though we are inclined to think that they have made a mis- 
taken estimate, who represent the law as a science wholly barren 
and unproductive of intellectual food, yet it is impossible not to 
admit that the chaff bears a most enormous disproportion to the 
grain. Hence it is, that it never has, and we may safely venture 
to predict, never will, become a part of polite education; notwith- 
standing the institution of academic professorships, and the inge- 
nious attempt of the first of those professors, to render it a popu- 
lar study. Whether the success of that attempt would have been 
in any degree beneficial to society, we must be permitted to em 
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tertain very serious doubts. There is, perhaps, no tampering to 

be so much deprecated, as tampering with law. The mischief 
which would be produced by men’s being taught to believe that 

they understand a system after a few weeks’ reading, in which 

the most experienced practitioners, at the end of a life of hard 

labour, are obliged to confess that they are but half informed, is 

incalculable. We have already experienced the effects of medical 

empiricism in our constitutions; the prevalence of legal quackery, 

would surely involve still more inevitable danger to our property. 

Against this, however, we have the best possible security in the 

nature of the thing. It is hardly possible to contemplate men’s 

sitting down to the study of the law of England, con amore. If 

the very strongest stimulants which nature has implanted in our 

breasts; if the desire for worldly competence, for worldly reputa- 

tion, for worldly importance, are so often insufficient to reconcile us 

to the elaborate task, shall we expect, in the absence of all those 

impulses, to find men filling up the blank spaces of social life, by 
musing upon the pages of the Institutes? We are sufficiently . 
astonished at those instances that have eccurred, in which law- 
yers have retained their devotion to the pursuit, after all the 
stimulants have ceased to operate, and when this world, and this 
world’s charm, were no longer held out to them, as objects either © 
of attachment or of hope. It is a fact not to be overlooked in the. 
history of the human mind, that there have been men whose ins 
tellectual elasticity has remained unaltered amid desolation, and 
who, in a blank of existence, without object and without hope, 
have assiduously pursued studies the most artificial, and the most - 
attenuated. We should have thought, looking at human nature 
in the absence of contrary facts, that the faculties of the imagina- 
tion were those which could exclusively have retained their ac- 
tivity in such a state; and that where nothing was to be obtained 
by those intellectual exercises which are only produced by the 
goad, the exercitation would have ceased with the impulse. We 
doubted not that human beings Aad existed, 


‘ Proud even in desolation—who could find, 
A life within itself} to breathe without mankind;’ 


but we should have attributed it exclusively to the influence of 
that order of sensation which is described as producing it in the 
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haif-imaginary being to whom the lines which we have quoted 
are applied. The facts, however, are otherwise. The instance 
of judge Jenkins will immediately occur to the recollection of 
professional readers, unless the passage which takes one so by 
surprise at the end of the preface to his ‘ Eight Centuries of 
Reports,’ has escaped observation. In a state of existence which 
asks the pen of a Byron to exhibit, but which he has. himself, as 
it were accidentally, alluded to in that passage, with a degree of 
unostentatious simplicity that is, perhaps, almost equally affect- 
ing, he compiled his ‘ Eight Centuries,’ an ‘ Abridgment,’ and a 
series of observations upon the ‘ Year Books;’ ‘ Perkins,’ ‘ Saint- 
Germain,’ ‘ Broke,’ *‘ The Old Tenures,’ the old and new * Na- 
tura Brevium,’ ‘ Finch,’ ‘ The Law Lexicon,’ and‘ Dyer.’ After 
a preface of moderate length, upon the administration and study 
of the law, he suddenly concludes: ‘ Amidst the sound of drums 
and trumpets, surrounded with an odious multitude of barbarians, 
broken down with old age and confinement in prisons, where my 
fellow subjects grown wild with rage, detained me for jifteen 
years together, I bestowed many watchful hours upon this per- 
formance,’ 


We recommend this unaffected statement to the consideration 


‘Fofthose young students, who, with every thing at stake upon 


future proficiency, and with all the ardour and activity of youth- 
ful vigour, find it so difficult a task to subtract a few extra hours 
from the dominion of ease. 

If space had allowed it, we were inclined to take a rapid and 
eeneral view of the profession of the law, considered as a distinct 
class of men, and with reference to its moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. Such an inquiry we cannot think to be devoid of interest, 
because a body of that extent must. necessarily form a feature in 
the moral and intellectual history of a country, not merely asa 
component part of the great aggregate, but in respect of the in- 
fluence on society at large, which must necessarily belong to a 
class of the community comprising so large a portion of the 
talent, the rank, and the power of the nation. In this point of view, 
we should consider the tone of sentiment and the habits of opinion 
prevailing among the higher branches of that profession, a8 a 
matter of no trifling import. But we feel that to pursue this idea 
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to its extent, would necessarily involve us in the retrospect, to a 
degree incompatible with our present purpose. One or two ob- 
servations that more immediately strike us, the reader may per- 
haps anticipate us in making. 
To the lawyers, literature is certainly very considerably in- 
debted. They have been our most profound, indeed, our best an- 
tiquaries. To a pursuit like that of antiquarian learning, it is im- 
possible to calculate upon the importance of the habits of close 
thinking and strict investigation, which are produced by profes- 
sional life. If any one question the preference we have given to 
lawyers, among our English antiquaries, we refer them for con- 
viction, to the works of Prynne, of Selden, of Madox, of Spel- 
man, of Petyt, of Barrington, and of Hargrave. In many instan- 
ces, indeed, an intimate acquaintance with our municipal law is 
indispensable to the pursuit of antiquarian studies; particularly in 
the documentary department; for as Coke triumphantly exclaims, 
after commenting upon an ancient record presenied to him by 
‘ Master Joseph Holland, of the Inner Temple, a good antiquary 
and a lover of learning:’—‘ Good reader, I dare confidently affirm 
unto thee, that never any abbot, monk or churchman, that wre te 
any of our annals, could have understood this excellent and wel 
indicted concord.’ , Ss 
With the lawyers, however, we have one quarrel, and that 
very serious one. A blind reverence for antiquity, and precede 
and narrow habits of thinking, have made them, generation | 
generation, the avowed, the shameless enemies of the causé of 
freedom, civil and religious. The spirit of bigotry and intolerance, 
which has disgraced the episcopal, has scarcely less figured on 
the judicial bench. These are they who have set their faces 
against rational investigation and discussion of the principles of 
society; these are they who have sacrificed truth and justice, + 
uphold the prerogative of the crown, and who have maintained 
the absurd doctrine of the divine right of kings, and other simildr 
tenets, of which generations not far distant will hardly credit the 
existence in ages calling themselves enlightened. Among law- 
yers, as a body, the progress of enlightened opinion has probabil? 
been slower than among any other class of literate men; and the 
shirit of lord Coke has threatened to be almost as immortal in 
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Westminster Hall, as his‘ Commentaries.’ It is next to ludic- 
rous, to see the pains that the lawyers of the old school take, to 
prove that the whole beauty of our judicial code is derived from 
its unviolated antiquity, and that each of the successive alterations 
which the increasing wants or intelligence of society have forced 
upon our civil jurisprudence, are so many departures from the 
symmetry and immaculacy of the whole. O! the shameiess pre- 
sumption of pretending to be wiser than our ancestors:— plus 
sages que les sages!’ The poor burgher elder, who had the bold- 
ness to assert a few years since, in the associate synod of Scot- 
land, that the use we ought to make of our forefathers is to stand 
on their shoulders, and try how much further we can see, was 
surely the greatest heretic that ever lived. 

It is astonishing what an effect is produced upon the minds of 
men, by the constant habit of determining matters of right by 
matters of precedent. Sir James Mackintosh, in his Answer to 
Burke, exclaims with becoming indignation, ‘ A pleader at the 
Old Bailey who would attempt to aggravate the guilt of a robber 
or a murderer, by proving that king John or king Alfred punished 
rebbery and murder, would only provoke derision.’ ‘ A man who 
Id pretend, that the reason that we have a right to property, 
ause our ancestors enjoyed the right four hundred years 
would be justly contemned. Yet so little is plain sense heard 
he mysterious nonsense which is the cloak of political fraud, 
t the Cokes, the Blackstones, and the Burkes, speak as if our 
right to freedom depended on its possession by our ancestors. 
It is not because we Aave been free, but because we have a right 
to be free, that we ought to demand freedom. Justice and lib- 
erty have neither birth nor race, youth nor age. _ It would be.the 


same absurdity to assert that we have a right to freedom because 
the Englishmen of Alfred’s reign were free, as that three and 
three make six, because they were so in the camp of Genghis 
Khan.’ .This passion for genealogy has been carried to the most 
ludicrous extent by some of the old lawyers. In the preface to 
one of the-volumes of his ‘ Reports,’ lord Coke gravely tells us, 
that the ‘ first.reporter of law’ was Moses. These good gentry 
indeed were not contented with claiming professional descent 
from: Moses, but they must needs: indentify their daw with his. 
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‘ Our law is founded upon the law of God,’ said the } justices in 34 
H: c. 4. Nay more: ‘ The law of God and the law of the Jand are 
all one.’ Keyleway, 191. Is it to be expected that men of this 
way of thinking should cast a very benign eye on the schismatic 
conceits of those who should venture to impeach a legal code of 
such paramount authority, upon the vague and indefinite princi- 
ples of moral right, or fitness, or expediency? Coke’s “display. of 
scholarship in another place upon the subject of Innovation. in 


Laws, is so truly amusing, that we do not hesitate to transcribe it, ‘ 


Citing the words of an old statute, ‘ Omnes Comites et Barones 
una voce responderunt, nolumus léeges Anglie mutare que hacte- ~*~ 
nus usitate sunt, et afprobate:’ he adds, ‘ As if they had said we 
will not change the laws of England, for that they have’been an- 
ciently used and approved from time to time by men of most sin- 
gular wisdom, understanding, and experience. I will not recite 
the sharp law of the Locrenses, in Magna Grecia, concerning 
those that sought innovation in preferring any new law to be 
made; you may read it in the gloss to the first book of Justinian’s 
Institutes, because it is too sharp and tart for this age; but take 
we the reason of that law, guia leges figendi et refigendi cone 
tudo est ferniciosa. But Plato’s law I will recite touchinga™ 
matter which you may read in his 6th book De Legibus; iff 
citizen do invent any thing new which never before was. re 
heard of, the inventor thercof shall practise the same for, 
space of ten years in his own house before it is brought inte; 
commonwealth or published to the people, to the end that if © 
invention be good, it shall be profitable to the inventor thereof, 
and if it were naught, he himself and not the commonwealth 
might taste the prejudice. And I like well the edict reported by 


Suetonius, gue freter consuetudinem et morem majorum fuint, 
neque placent, neque recta videntur. And I would the command- 
ment of Honorius and Arcadius were of us Englishmen observed, 
mos fidelissime vetustatis retinendus est; and 1 agree and con- 
clude this point with the apophthegm of Periander of Corinth, 
that old Jaws and new meats are fittest for us.’ 


The dress in which the great /uminary of the Jew has trans¢ 
mitied his sentiments, is of itself so sufficiently ridiculous, that 
we believe we may husband our remarks. ‘We would that we 
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could ‘Pe rsudde ourselves that similar absurdity or. irrationality 
was never to be heard at this day from the lips of men. whose 
means of intelligence ought to have taught them better. Society 
is, however, every day becoming more thoroughly shaken togeth- 
er, and the progress of rationality, and the extermination of bigot- 
ry and prejudice so inevitably follow in the present advanced state 
of public intelligence, that we are convinced that circumstances 
of more deep-rooted despotism over the mind, must be connected 
with professional character, than those which are attendant on the 
profession of the Jaw, to retard a speedy emancipation from any 
remaining shackles of so illiberal and degrading a nature. 


Brutvs, or the Fall of Tarquin; an Historical Tragedy, in five Acts.* By 
John Howard Payne. 8vo. pp. 58. 1818. [From the British Critic.] 













WE cannot say that we see much to admire in this play; the 
language of it is very indifferent; the action is managed without 
gy skill or the slightest regard to any canon of dramatic criti- 
§; the sentiments are for the most part common place, and the 
pacters partake, as might be expected, of the same nature; but 
1s full of life and bustle; the scene shifters have never a mo- 
’s rest; the reader is kept travelling backwards and forwards 
4 : Rome to Ardea, and from Ardea to Rome, and from Rome 
to Collatia, and from Collatia to Rome, with so much rapidity as 
hardly*leaves the mind leisure for an inquiry into the reason and 
necessity of so much locomotion. All we are made to know is, 
that a conspiracy is in the wind; that the framers of it are pro- 
digiously active, and that in three minutes or less, if we can only 
run fast enough and not lose our breath, Rome will be free! It is 
the hurry-skurry in which the author manages to keep the imagi- 
nation of his readers, that forms, we think, thé peculiar merit of 
this play, so far as depends upon his genius; the remainder of its 
merit is circumstantial, and consists in the story, which is, we 
think, extremely well calculated for the drama, 
The first scene is in Rome; and two senators are introduced in- 
forming each other of the facts, which it is necessary for the au- 
VOL. VII 5 
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dience to be prepared with,—the enormities of Tarquin—his in- 
cestuous marriage with Tullia—the idiotcy of Lucius Junius— 
and finally a hint at what is to follow— 





“ sreat things may yet be done, 
If we are men, and faithful to our country.” 


In the next scene, we are taken to the camp before Ardeéa, and 
introduced to Lucius Junius Brutus, suffering under the jibes 
and jeers of Aruns and Claudius, two of Tarquin’s sons. They 
depart, and Brutus is left alone to soliloquize on the indignities 
which he is made to suffer, and which he would long since have 
revenged, for as he says “ my own life J had not valued as a 
rush”—but that he was waiting for an opportunity to free his 
country. We are next brought back to Rome, in order to be in- 
troduced to Tullia, by whom we are informed of dreams and ora- 
cles, all foretelling the emancipation of Rome, and that the libera- 
tor of his country from the tyranny of Tarquin and his family was 
to be a “ fool.”” The scene is then cleared of all but Brutus and 
his son Titus, who desires his father to speak to him:— 


«© What is it that annoys thee? teil thy friend— Seo, 
How can I serve thee? what dost lack?” a ep 
It does not appear that Brutus was at all annoyed,” as he red “a 
sonably might have been, by this pert way of being addressed by 
his son, but begins to impart the secret designs which are brood~ 
ing in his mind. The passage is spirited, and we quote it as by* © | 
much the best written in the play. 


“ Br. Lend me thine ear: I'll tell a secret to thee 
Worth a whole city’s ransom. This it is; 
Nay, ponder it, and lock it in thy heart— 
There are more fools, my son, in this wise world 
Than the gods ever made. 

Zi. Say’st thou, my father? : 
Expound this riddle. If thy mind doth harbour 
Aught that imports a son like me to know, 
Or knowing, to achieve, declare it. 

Br. Now, my son, 
Should the great gods, who made me what thou see’st, 
Repent, and in their vengeance cast upon me 
The burden of my senses back again— 
What would’st thou say? 
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- Ti, Oh, my lamented father, 

Would the kind gods restore thee to thy reason— 
Br. Then, Titus, thenI should be mad with reason. 

Had I the sense to know myself a Roman, 

This hand should tear this heart from out my ribs 

Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant. 

If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the gods 

To keep me whatl am. Where all are slaves, 

None but the fool is happy. 

Ti. We are Romans— 

Not slaves— 
Br. Not slaves?) Why, what art thou? 
Ti. Thy son, 

Dost thou not know me? 
Br. You abuse my folly. 

I know thee not—Wert thou my son, ye gods! 

Thou would’st tear off this sycophantic robe, 

Tuck up thy tunic, trim these curled locks 

To the short warrior-cut, vault on thy steed; 

Then scouring through the city, call to arms, 

And shout for liberty— : 
Ti, (starts) Defend me, gods! : i 
Br, Hah! does it stagger thee? i 
Ti. For liberty? “ 

at Said’st thou for liberty?—It cannot be. 
Br. Indeed!—’tis well—no more. 
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. Ti. What would my father? . 4 
| Br. Begone, you trouble me, ; 
Ti. Nay, do not scorn me. 4 

rs 


Br. Said 1 for liberty? I said it not: } 4 
The awful word breath’d in a coward’s ear, ; 
Were sacrilege to utter. Hence, begone! 
Said I, you were my son?—’Tis false: I’m foolish: 

My brain is weak and wanders; you abuse it. 

Ti. Ah, do not leave me; not in anger leave me. 

Br. Anger, what’s that? I am content with folly. 

Anger is madness, and above my aim. (Music heard) 
Hark! here is music for thee—food for love, 
And beauty to serve in the rich repast. 
Tarquinia comes. Go worship the bright sun, 
And let poor Brutus wither in the shade. [Exit Brutus.” p. 8, 
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Brutus goes off the stage and Tarquinia succeeds, and the act 
ends with the latter confessing her love and plighting her faith to 
Titus. 

In the second act we are again taken to the camp before Ar- 
dea. Sextus, Aruns, and Claudius are introduced, laughing at 


(Scania te ite siiaees ditt ataniiere 
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the uxoriousness of Collatinus, who defends himself with con- 
siderable sfirit. 


“ Perish the man, nay, may he doubly perish, 
Who can sit still and hear with skulking coolness 
The least abuse or shadow of a slight 

Cast on the woman whom he loves.” 


The scene concludes with a sudden resolution of saddling their 
horses and riding to Rome, in order to see how their respective 
wives are employed. But while they are riding to Rome, the 
audience is supposed to be there already; and not only so, dui ¢o 
have been at Rome all the while that it was at Ardea; for in the 
next scene we meet Titus fresh from the love scene at the end of 
the first act, and which he has just finished relating to his father, 
when Sextus and the party from Ardea, arrive; upon which we 
are called away to the house of Collatinus, where we find Lucre- 
tia, employed like Andromache, among her maidens—happy to 
see her husband, and instead of “ squeezing out a quaint apology”’ 
at the surprise by which she is taken, welcoming his friends with 
so much elegance and cordiality, as inspires Sextus with the first 
conception of the horrid deed, which he afterwards perpetrates. 
In the interval of the second and third acts, Sextus having viola- 
ted Lucretia, she sends messengers to her husband and all her 
kinsmen, desiring their instant presence at Collatia. In the mcan- 
while a tremendous thunder-storm is going on; the equestrian 
statue of Tarquin, at the capitol, by particular request, is thrown 
down by lightning; as Brutus is thanking the gods—“ I thank 
you gods, I thank you!”—for this instance of their attention to his 
invocations, Valerius Poplicola enters, and immediately after- 
wards, one of Lucretia’s messengers, desiring bis immediate at- 
tendance. Brutus and Valerius have just time to form a conspi- 
racy, when the latter sets off to obey his summons, and Sextus 
enters, “ wrapped in a mantle,” to show he was a murderer; and 
immediately, from the mere force of a communicative disposition, 
and without any further preface, proceeds in a minute manner to 
inform Brutus, whom he supposes to be an ideot, of the deed he 
had just perpetrated. The horror with which the recital inspired 
Brutus, at once convinced Sextus that he had mistaken his man. 
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 Sextus——This is not madness. Ha! my dagger lost! | 
Wretch! thou shalt not escape me!—Ho! a guard! i) 

The rack shall punish thee! Ho! a guard, I say!” | 
[ £xit Sextus. ) 
From the capitol we are taken to Collatia, and there we learn } 
all the particulars of Lucretia’s injuries and subsequent death; 
and a resolution is passed of proceeding instantly to Rome, rais- 
ing the people, and expelling the Tarquins. Accordingly we are 
driven back to Rome, and taken to the palace of Tullia, where 
we are informed that the people of Rome are in a tumult, and 
that Brutus is restored to his senses, and haranguing the people 
from the forum; the audience are immediately hurried away from 
the palace to the forum, and come in just as Brutus is making , 
the peroration of the speech, which we had before heard of at | 
the palace. | 


“ Thus, thus, my friends! far as our breaking hearts 
Permitted utterance, we have told our story.” 


iatie ect Bs 








He then comments upon the particulars of the “ story” for the 
remainder of the scene; when the mob depart and prepare them- ' 
selves for the fourth act, which opens with a scene in the palace. 

Tullia enters, lamenting her hard fate: &» Paes ’orertov—to 
“fall amidst her legions’? would have been glorious; but “ to | 
perish by the vile scum of Rome”—she cannot endure the thought; { 
and requests her attendants to throw her into the flames, that she | 
may “ with the wreck of empire mix her ashes.” However, as 
this favour was refused her, she resolves to starve herselfto death 
in the prison allotted to her; in order, as she philosophically ex- . 
presses it, that “ hungry madness, with blank oblivion entering, 
may confound and cancel all ferception.” Then comes a scene 
between Brutus, Titus, and Tarquinia, in which Brutus disclaims 
his son, if he does not renounce Tarquinia, and Tarquinia ex- 
presses her scorn for Titus if he does: so he resolves not. A scene 
intervenes, in which the partizans of each party successively de- / 
liver their sentiments, when we are ushered into the temple of 
Rhea, in order to see Tullia suddenly expire at the sight of a 
“ monumental figure” of her father, after which the fourth act:ends. 

During all this act, the reader is suffered to remain at Rome. 
Tarquinia and Titus are intercepted in their flight; and the busi- 
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ness now to be performed is the trial, judgment, and execution 
of Titus. Every reader knows the story: we shall give the last 


scene, as a fayourable specimen of our author’s knowledge of 
stage effect. 


SCENE THE LAST. 


Exterior of the temple of Mars. Senators, Citizens, Collatinus, Lucretius, 
discovered. At the left of the stage a tribunal, with a consular chair upon 


it. Brutus enters, followed by Valerius—he bows as he passes, and ascends 
the tribunal. 


Br, Romans, the blood which hath been shed this day 
Hath been shed wisely. Traitors who conspire 
Against mature societies, may urge 
Their acts as bold and daring; and though villains, 
Yet they are manly villains—But to stab 
The cradled innocent, as these have done,— 
To strike their country in the mother-pangs 
Of struggling child-birth, and direct the dagger 
‘To freedom’s infant throat,—is a deed so black, 
‘That my foil’d tongue refuses it a name. [4 frause. 
There is one criminal still left for judgment. ' 
Let him approach. 


Titus is brought in by the Lictors, with their 
axes turned edgeways towards him. 
Pris—on—er— 
The voice of Brutus falters and is chouked, 
and he exclaims with violent emotion, 


Romans! forgive this agony of grief— 

My heart is bursting—Nature must have way— 
I will perform all that a Roman should— 

T cannot feel less than a father ought! 


He becomes more calm. Gives a signal to the 
Lictors to fall back, and advances from the 
judgment-seat to the front of the stage, on a 
line with his son. 


Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now? 
Teil me, my son, art thou prepar’d to die? 

7;. Father, I call the powers of heaven to witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 
The gods will have it so. 

Br, They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav’n, nor earth, can have it otherwise. 
The violated genius of thy country 
Rears its sad head and passes sentence on thee! 
It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordain’d 
To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 
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And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 
Tis fix’d;—oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee: » 
So fix’d thy death, that *tis not in the power 

Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

Ti. The axe!—O heaven!—Then must I fall so basely? 
What, shall I perish like a common felon? 

Br. How else do traitors suffer?—Nay, Titus, more— 
I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal, 

And there behold thee meet this shame of death,—- 
With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee,— 
See thy head taken by the common axe,— 
All,—if the gods can hold me to my purpose,— 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear. 

Ti. Die like a felon?—Ha! a common felon!— 

But I deserve it all: —Yet here I fail:— 

This ignominy quite unmans me! 

Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 
Yet have no token of your tenderness, _ 

No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall 

As noble Romans fall, by my own sword? 
Father, why should you make my heart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled? 
How can I think that you did ever love me? 

Br, Think that l love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life,— 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 

Ti. Oh, hold, thou violated majesty! 

I now submit with calmness to my fate. 
Come forth, ye executioners of justice— 
Come, take my life,—and give it to my country! 

Br. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. 

The sov’rcign magistrate of injur’d Rome 
Bound by his high authority, condemns 

A crime, thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 
Go—mect thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to show in parting, 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee? 
No more. Farewell! Eternally farewell! 

Ti. Oh, Brutus! Oh, my father!— 

Br, What would’st thou say, my son? 

Ti. Wilt thou forgive me?——Don’t forget Tarquinia 
When I shall be no more. 

Br. Leave her to my care. 

Ti, farewell for ever! 
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Br. For ever. [ Brutus reascends the tribunai. 
Lictors, attend!—~conduct your prisoner forth! 
Val. (rapidly and anxiously) Whither! 
All the characters bend forward in great anxiety. 


Br. To death;—(4ll start.) When you do reach the spot 
My hand shall wave, your signal for the act, 
Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done! 


Titus is conducted out by the Lictors. 4 dead 
march,—which gradually dies away as it be- 
comes more distant. Brutus remains seated 
in a melancholy posture on the tribunal. 


Poor youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end! 

A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 
Of that tremendous precipice, whose depth 

No thought of man can fathom. Justice, now 
Demands her victim! A little moment 

And I am childless.—One effort and ’tis past! — 


He rises and waves his hand, convulsed with agi- 
tation, then drops on his seat and. shrouds his 
Jace with his toga. Three sounds of the trum- 
fret are heard instantly. All the characters as- 
sume attitudes of deeft misery. Brutus starts 
uf. wildly, descends to the front in extreme agi- 
tation, looks out on the side by which Titus de- 
parted, for an instant, then, with an hystericai 
burst, exclaims, 


Justice is satisfy’d and Rome is free! 
[Brutus falls. The characters group around him, P. 50. 


This is tragical indeed! “ all the characters in attitudes of deefi 
misery!!! After all, there is nothing like pantomime! 


SCEPTICISM. 





THERE are some men of narrow views and grovelling concep- 
tions, who without the instigation of personal malice, treat every . 
new attempt as wild and chimerical, and look upon every endeav- 
our to depart from the beaten track, as the rash effort of a warm 
imagination, or the glittering speculation of an exalted mind, that 
may please and dazzle for a time, but can produce no real er last- 
ing advantage. 
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The Autumnal Excursion, and other Poems. By Thomas Pringle. 
Edinburgh. 1819. 


Tue greater, though by no means the most beautiful part, of 
the largest poem in this little volume, has already been published 
in a work edited by Mr. James Hogg, entitled, “ The Poetic 
Mirror.” 

It appeared there as an imitation of the style of Mr. Scott. But 
the author, in his preface to the present volume, informs us, that 
the resemblance was altogether accidental; and, for our own parts, 
we do not think it by any means striking. 

Though the Excursion has certainly more affinity to certain 
parts of Mr. Scott’s works (such for example, as the introduc- 
tions to the different cantos of Marmion), than to those of any 
living poet we are acquainted with; yet the truth is, that the re- 
semblance arises chiefly, if not altogether, from the associations 
and emotions of a peculiar and local character, which the subjects 
of these authors, in those parts where the resemblance is strong- 
est, are irresistibly calculated to excite;—Mr. Pringle, as well as 
Mr. Scott, having chosen for his theme, those regions of chivalry 
and song, which have been rendered so familiar to all readers, by 
the publication ofthe Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. And this 
resemblance has, we think, been increased by both authors having 
very successfully overcome what lord Byron calls “ the fatal 
facility of the octosyllabic verse.” 

It would be dangerous to compare any author we know with 
Mr. Scott, especially upon the ground which he has chosen for 
himself. But we do not hesitate to say, that there are passages in 
the poem before us of which that master of the lyre would have 
no cause to be ashamed. It is true, we do not find in it the force 
and the fire, and the fine glow of chivalrous and romantic feeling, 
which kindles up in our bosoms all the enthusiasm of youth, and 
which sparkles through every page of the Northern Ariosto; but 
there is a delicacy of feeling, an elegance of thought, and a feli- 
city of expression—in short, a purity of taste, of which any author 
might be proud. 


It is not very easy to give our readers an accurate account of 


this little poem, as it has no pretension to any sort of story. In its 
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plan (if it can be said to have one), it bears a closer resemblance 
to Leyden’s “ Scenes of Infancy,” than to any poem that we at 
present recollect. It consists of a series of glowing pictures of 
the author’s early enjoyments, and the bright anticipations of an 
ardent and youthful mind, blended with some of the finest and 
most tender recollections of a feeling heart. There are also seve- 
ral beautiful descriptions of the pastoral and poetic regions, to 
which the author owes his birth. These descriptions are given by 
the pencil of a genuine worshipper of nature. It is quite apparent 
that the author has imbibed this love of nature through no second 
hand channel,—he has knelt at her mountain altars, and worship- 
ped her with all the fervour of a mild enthusiast, and with a heart 
keenly alive to her very finest impressions. Accordingly, what- 
ever is descriptive in the volume is a fresh and vivid picture of 
nature in one of her sweetest and mildest aspects. There is nothing 
exaggerated, nothing vulgar and nothing tame; all is smooth and 
harmonious, and calculated in an eminent degree to excite (which 
by the way is one of the excellencies of poetry) emotions similar 
to those which the author has experienced in contemplating the 
objects which he describes. 

It is but fair, however, that we should allow our readers to 
judge for themselves. The poem, as we have already said, has no 
pretensions to any sort of story, and it is therefore immaterial in 
what order we select the passages which we mean to quote. 

The mention of the mountain-stream whose banks had been 
the scene of many a youthful enterprize, recals to the author’s 
mind a delightful picture of the past,—which is given in the most 
beautiful colouring. We quote the whole of the passage. 


“ Cayla! like voice of years gone by, 

I bear thy mountain melody!— 

It comes with long-forgotten dreams, 
Once cherish’d by thy wizard streams; 
And sings of school-boy rambles free, 
And heart-felt young hilarity! 

I see the mouldering turrets hoar, 
Dim gleaming on thy woodland shore, 
Where oft, afar from vulgar cye, 

I lov’d at summer tide to lie, 
Abandon’d to the witching sway 

Of some old bard’s heroic lay, 
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Or poring o’er the immortal story, 

Of Roman and of Grecian glory. 

But aye one minstrel charmed me more, 
Than all I learned of classic lore, 

Or war and beauty gayly blent, 

In pomp of knightly tournament; 

Even he in rustic verse who told, 

Of Scotland’s champion— Wallace bold,—~ 
Of Scotland’s ancient * luve and lee,” 

And Southron’s coward treachery. 

And oft I conn’d that harper’s page, 
With old hereditary rage, 

Till I have wept in bitter mood, 

That now no more, in English blood, 

My country’s falchion might atone 

The warrior’s fall and widow’s moan.”—p, 15. 


The author’s feelings seem all finely tuned to domestic enjoy- 
ment, and we have accordingly many beautiful descriptions of 
that pastoral simplicity, yet elegant enjoyment, which character- 
ised the inmates of the mansions of the “ olden time.”” They re- 
mind us of better days, of breasts more gentle, and manners more 
simple and natural, than we fear are now to be met with. 

The following is a picture ot a winter evening in an upland 
farmer’s house. 


-% But when Day’s hasty steps retire, 
Still sweeter by the blazing fire, 
In that low parlour’s narrow bound, 
To draw the social circle round; 
Where no unwelcome step intrudes, 
Tocheck gay humour’s cheerful moods: 
Round flows the merry jest—the tale 
Of maiden cloister in the dale; 
Of weeping Spirit of the Glen, 
Or monster snake of Wormeden; 
Of ladies doom’d by Rome’s command, 
To sift the church-yard mound of sand; 
By penance drear to wash away 
Foul murder’s dire anathema. 
Or graver history’s glowing page, 
Or traveliers’ venturous toils engage, 
Or poet’s lay the bosom warms 
With virtue’s praise and nature’s charms, 
And faithful loves and feats of arms.”—p. 27. 
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This description recals the memory of an early friend, on whom 


it would appear death had untimely set his seal, and who is thus 
beautifully commemorated: 


«“ And midst that friendly circle now, 

I mark a youth with open brow, 

And thoughtful blue eyes beaming mild, 
And temples wreath’d with clusters wild 
Of light brown hair. The pensive grace 
Upon his features, seems the trace 

Of thought more tender and refin’d 
Than dawns upon the vulgar mind. 

But oft across his blooming cheek 
Flushes a quick and hectic streak, 

Like that which in an Indian sky, 
Though cloudless, tells of danger nigh! 
Ah me! it comes with quivering start, 
Like the dim shadow of the dart, 
Foredoom’d to strike from life and fame 
The latest of a gentle name.”—p. 28. 


The following passage would satisfy our scruples, had we any 


doubt of the author’s poetical talents. 





‘* Remember’st thou, my friend, the hour, 
When chance—perhaps a holier power— 
Once led from far our wandering feet, 

At L——n’s honour’d mound to meet? 
Where slopes the green sward to the west, 
We sat upon the tomb where rest 

My kindred’s bones—conversing late 

Of man’s mysterious mortal state. 

*T was summer eve, serene and still, 

The broad moon rose behind the hill, 
Blending her soft and soothing ray 

With the last gleam of closing day. 
Silence, who hates the sound ef mirth, 
With fleecy footstep paced the earth; 

Amid the circling woods alone, | 

Was heard the cushat’s plaintive moan; 
And streamlet’s murmur gliding by, 

All else was calm in earth and sky. 

The scene was such as fancy paints, 

For visit of departed saints.— 

And sure if that unknown control, 

Which soothes and elevates the soul— 
That ¢ still small voice,’ whose accents melt 
In seraph strains, not heard but felt 
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If tears of joy for grief,—may prove 
The ministry of sainted love— 
Our hearts in that blest hour might dare 


To own some heavenly presence there!” p. 29-31. 


We do not know any thing more beautiful or more tender than 
the following lines:— 


«“ Ah, while amid the world’s wild strife, 
We yet may trace that sweeter life, 
Now fading like a lovely dream, 

Why cannot Fancy’s power redeem 
The glowing hopes, the thought sublime, 
The feelings of our early prime! 

Can haughty Science ever pour 

Such blissful visions from her bower, 
As when that mother’s warblings wild, 
Had soothed to rest her sickly child, 
And o’er my couch I dream’d there hung 
Ethereal forms with seraph tongue, 
Who told of purer, happier spheres, 
Exempt from pain, unstain’d with tears! 
And when I woke at midnight deep, 
And thought how heaven its watch doth keep, 
The moonbeam through the lattice shed, 
Fell on my soul with holy dread; 

It seem’d as God’s eternal Eye 

Look’d down to bless us from on high! 
And when that gentlest human friend, 
No more her anxious eye could bend, 
On one by young affliction prest 

More close to her maternal breast, 

I deem’d she still beheld afar, 

My sorrows from some peaceful star,— 
In slumber heard her faintly speak, 

And felt her kiss upon my cheek. 

And oft, when through the solemn wood 
My steps the schoolboy’s path pursued, 
I paused beneath its quiet shade, 

To view the spot where she was laid; 
And pray like hers my life might be, 
From all ungentle passions free; 

Like hers, in pain or sorrow’s hour, 

My hope and stay that Holy Power, 

To whom, even ‘mid delirium wild, 


Her pray’r consign’d her weeping child.” p. 32-34. 


Besides the poem, which we have been tempted to quote so 
i:berally to our readers, there are a number of smaller poems in 
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the volume. Of these, some are indeed very beautiful; but there 
are others, which we could have wished the author had not 
laid before the public: such, for example, as the “ Verses to 
a Lady, inclosing some MS. Poems.”’—But in all that this author 
writes, there seems to be so much earnestness and so little of 
fiction, every thing being apparently connected with some par- 
ticular feeling or event, that we can well believe they havea 
value to him which the public cannot appreciate, and for which 
indeed they are not disposed to make much allowance. 

The following verses, however, which we take from one of the 
smaller poems, entitled “ Elegiac Stanzas,” would redeem fifty 
such failures as we have alluded to. 


“ Silent and sad, I go to meet 

W hat life may bring of wo or bliss; 
No other joy can be so sweet, 

No sorrow e’er so sad as this. 


The world’s vain strife without an aim, 
To me seems dull and joyless now; 

I only sought the wreaths of fame, 
To bind them round my gentle brow. 


I wake—as ’midst wild Ocean’s roar, 
When round some bark the breakers rave; 
And now no beacon marks the shore, . 
No guiding star illumes the wave.”—p. 73. 
We must now take leave of Mr. Pringle, and we do so with 


much respect for his poetical talents. 


SORROW. 


Tue sharpest and most melting sorrow is that which arises 
from the loss of those whom we have loved with tenderness 
But friendship between mortals can be contracted on no other 
terms, than that one must sometimes mourn for the other’s 
death; and this grief will .always yield to the survivor, one con- 
solation proportionate to his affliction; for the pain, whatever it 
be, that he himself feels, his friend has escaped. 






























FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Paxton’s Annual Philadelphia Directory and Register, for the year 
1818. 12mo. 150 cts. 


Tuat those who labour for the public good, deserve to be pub- 
licly rewarded, is a truth which will scarcely be denied, even in 
these disputatious times. Hence it is, that we esteem it our duty 
to call the attention ofour fellow-citizens to the very useful volume 
on the table before us, which the indefatigable author has compiled 
with a degree of minutene€ss not surpassed by the best chroniclers 
of English story. If the wandering Greek deserved to be sung 
as the man who had different climes and various men surveyed, 
our author, though confined to a smaller sphere, has had not less 
ample field for speculation. Whether he groped his way through 
Blackberry alley or lounged in Chestnut street, he found abun- 
dant causes for reflection on that most painful, yet most agreeable 
of all human studies, the science of man. In one section of our 
metropolis he might have seen, in full operation, the selfish max- 
ims of Epicurus, of Hume, and Helvetius; while in another, the 
patriarch of the Pennsylvania hospital could have exemplified 
the more benevolent principles of the followers of Zeno and his 
amiable disciples. He might, in short, have beheld every caprice 
of the imagination and every affection of the heart. Ifit be to the 
poet a delightful, task to catch the living manners as they rise, 
how much more useful is it to watch unsteady man in his annual 
movings from street to street. For man must be found in order 
to be observed. Before we can decide on the diversity of human 
character, the springs of our actions must be ascertained, and all 
those modifications to which men are liable, must be developed. 
Why more broils and more filth may be found in Southwark thanin 
the Northern Liberties; and why more negroes reside at the lower 
than at the upper end of Fifth street, are questions which are not 
stirred in this volume, because the author did not undertake to 
investigate the faculties of man. His “ name and occupation” are 
the main points with Mr. Paxton. And what would we not give 
for an accurate Directory of Rome at any period during the reign 
of Augustus? We should then be at no loss in following the 
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steps of our favourite Horace, when he invites the noble lius 
Lama to eat pig with him, allures the wanton Lydé with a song, 
or beats at the fastened windows of the deserted Lydia. We might 
ascertain whether the weeping Asterié was a neighbour, and be- 
held the very domicil of the insinuating Enipeus. 

In this respect alone, if there were no other, we have a proof 
of the great advantages which the moderns possess over the an- 
cients. 

But it is time to pay more particular attention to the work be- 
fore us. We are sorry to observe a few mistakes which are the 
more unpardonable because it was so easy to avoid such errors. 
Thus it is stated that Mr. Chief Justice Tilghman is the presi- 
dent, and Mr. Robert Patterson, vice president, of the American 
Philosophical Society;—a direct perversion of t!e intention of the 
members duly declared at the last election. So, too, without hav- 
ing the privilege of a single vote, as far as we know, the author 
undertakes to dub a certain very worthy gentleman, vice presi- 
dent of the Athenzum. It is mortifying to our pride to behold so 
much ignorance concerning these celebrated literary institutions. 
If they do not blazon themselves in every newspaper and in 
printed circulars, like some other societies, it is no reason why 
they should be neglected or misrepresented. 

But we dislike the odious office of seeking for blemishes when 
beauties are scattered before us. The author of a Directory, like 
a historian, has a task far more difficult than that of the orator or 
the poet. He cannot draw upon fancy to supply the deficiencies 
of genius, but must make the most of a train of facts well estab- 
lished. On the other hand he participates in one of the honours 
of the historian, whose pages have always been acknowledged to 
be the most instructive, because they are stamped with the seal 
of truth. A fiction may please for the moment, but the impression 
is soon effaced; whereas the guest who has been guided to the 
mansion where a plentiful dinner awaits him, by “ the careful 
study” of Mr. Paxton, deduces a moral, the effects of which may 
appear in the subscription to his next year’s directory. Some de- 
tails often become prolix from the dulness of the writer, as we 
find in the “ History of the United States” defore the Revolution, 
by Ezekiel Sanford; but there is a concise energy about Paxton 
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which arrests the eye and satisfies the understanding, by a single 
dash of the pen. 

_ A parallel between these two writers, who have occupied so 
much of the public attention, may not be without some use. Lu- 
cian requires of the historian “ to be of no state and to speak the 


truth,” &c. by which he means, that things should be seen in their 


true light, in his pages. The important should not be lessened, 
nor should the insignificant be exalted. It must be admitted that 
Paxton is as perfectly disinterested throughout his work, as the 
Boston journalist, to whom we were indebted, some years ago, 
for “* an impartial account of the late hail-storm;” but a cempari- 
son between the articles Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Boston 
with those relating to Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, (see index 
to Sanford) will not exhibit our historian’s mind like a faithful 
mirror reflecting what actually exists in due proportions. As 
one of tht principal actors in the Revolution, the name of Patrick 
Henry, for instance, scarcely occurs in Sanford’s History, and no 
ene would suppose, from a perusal of the same work that Wil- 
liam Penn was a law-giver who deserves to be ranked among the 
most illustrious benefactors of mankind. This shows that Mr. S. 
has not attained that fairness of decision which acts independently 
of personal connexion and local attachment. He could not view 
with equal indifference the onion-bed of New Engiand, and the 
mint-patch of Virginia. The mere scent of the former would exe 
cite in his mind those emotions which are so feelingly described 
by Catullus on seeing his native shores. 

In the many thousand names which are enumerated by Mr. 
Paxton, we do not find any thing to warrant a suspicion that per- 
sonal prejudices exercised any influence over his mind. If he 
does trespass beyond the immediate purpose of his book, it is to 
impart some useful intelligence. Thus, after the name of Har- 
raison Haut, he adds * bookseller and publisher of the Port 
Folio.” Now if he had been one of those unfortunate persons who 
gratify resentment at the expense of judgment, who love revenge 
better than truth, or who would rather cast a barb than intuse a 
balm, he might have couciuded, in the ifise dixit of imperunent 
criticism, “ a stupid journal.”’ if he had expressed such an opinion 
we should now have a problem to resolve for the amusement of 
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our readers, whether the judgment in question proceeded from 
that weakness which solicits pity, or that insolence which is to be 
treated with disdain 

On the philosophy of evidence, although much has been writ- 
ten, the subject is still involved in doubt. In former times it was 
required that the person accused should touch hot iron or eat 
accursed bread. Under the enlightened jurisprudence of Great 
Britain a man who is vehemently suspected of the most atrocious 
crimes, may escape punishment by fighting his accuser from sun- 
rise to sunset, but if he should perish in the encounter, or be un- 
able to sustain it, throughout the prescribed period, he is to be 
considered as guilty and punished accordingly. This sagacious 
mode of trial is somewhat akin to the ancient manner of trying 
witches in New England, and therefore Mr. Sanford recommends 
its adoption in cases of historical doubts; so we infer at least from 
the following instance. Our readers have not forgotten the com- 
munication from general Dearborn (published last year in the Port 
Folio) in which severe animadversions were made upon the cha- 
racter of general Putnam. These strictures were answered in a 
following Number, and the question was at rest, we believe, long 
before Mr. Sanford dreamt of compiling this book. He thought 
proper, however, to revive the subject, in the following very ex- 
traordinary manner: “ Jt has recently been discovered, that ‘ old 
Put’ was acoward. So stufid a calumny could only have found 
filace in the fages of a stupid journal,’ &c. and the courteous 
historian concludes what he calls “ a short review of that soldier’s 
life,” with a curious test, which he requires from any man who 
would venture to support such a charge as that which general 
Dearborn has preferred:—* until a man has voluntarily descend- 
ed to fight a wolf in her own den, let him never think himself 
entitled to call the hero of Pomfret a coward.” Mr. Paxton 
makes no very rash assertions, and therefore he need not undergo 
any severe purgation. He satisfies himself with a simple reference, 
and leaves it to the reader to make ail needful inauiries. Thus he 
tells us that Ezekiel Sanford is “ a gentleman;” but as if distrust- 
ful of his own judgment, ortrembling at the idea of the wolf’s den, 
he adds, “ see Sandiford.” This latter person, we find, isa “ coach- 
maker, 13th above Race street,” at the end of whose name we are 
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referred back to the ame “ Ezekiel Sanford, gentleman.” Each 
therefore, we presume, is to vouch fer the character and qualifica- 
tions of the other. To conclude our parallel between these per- 
formances, we must say that though the historian possesses more 
fire he has also more froth. What the Directory wants in fancy is 
compensated by fact. It shines in no borrowed lustre, and by con- 
fining it to Philadelphia in the present year, the absurdity of de- 
scribing the United States defore the Revolution is avoided. While 
the author of the Directory is quietly demanding, at the front 
door, “* your name and occupation,” the historian pops his head 
out of the chimney to “ glance at the summits of affairs.”* The 
Directory never condescends to use nicknames, whereas the his- 
torian indulges in the same vulgar familiarity which might be 
expected from the sooty tribe when they also have reached those 
giddy “ summits” to which they are obliged to ascend. 


= 


GOOD HUMOUR. 


Surety nothing can be more unreasonable than to lose the 
will to please, when we are conscious of the power, or show 
more cruelty than to choose any kind of influence before that of 
kindness and good humour. He that regards the welfare of 
others, should make his virtue approachable, that it may be loved 
and copied; and he that considers the wants which every man 
feels, or will feel, of external assistance, must rather wish to be 
surrounded by those that love him, than by those that adinire his 
excellencies, or solicit his favours; for admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires. A man whose 
great qualities want the ornament of superficial attractions, is like 
a naked mountain with mines of gold, which will be frequented 
only till the treasure is exhausted. 


* « His object has not been to give the details, but to glance at the sum- 
mits of affairs; sequari fastigia rerum.’”’ Ady. to Sanford’s Hist. p. iy. 
































WEW METHOD FOR PRESERVING FRUITS WITHOUT SUGAR.—FROM 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, &C. 


Tue bottles I chiefly use for small fruit, such as gooseberries, 
currants, cherties, and raspberries, are selected from the widest 
necked of those used for wine, or porter, as they are procured at 
a much cheaper rate than what are generally called gooseberry 
botiles. Having got them properly cleaned, and the fruit ready 
picked, (which should not be too ripe, ) fill such of them as you 
intend doing at one time, as full as they will hold, so as to admit 
the cork going in, frequently shaking the fruit down whilst filling. 
When done, fit the corks to each bottle, and stick them lightly in, 
so as to be easily taken out when the fruit is sufficiently scalded, 
which may be done either in a copper, or large kettle, or saucepan 
over the fire, first putting a coarse cloth of any sort at the bottom, 
to prevent the heat of the fire from cracking the bottles: then 
fill the copper, or kettle, with cold water sufficiently high for the 
bottles to be nearly up to the top in it: put them im sideways to 
expel the air contained in the cavity under the bottom of the bottle; 
then light the fire if the copper is used, taking care that the bottles 
do not touch the bottom, or sides, which will endanger their burst- 
ing; and increase the heat graduaily until it comes to about one 
hundred and sixty, or one hundred and seventy degrees, by a 
brewing thermometer, which generally requires about three quar- | 
ters of an hour. For want of such an instrument it may be very 
well m.naged by judging of the degree of heat by the finger, 
which may be known by the water feeling very hot, but not so as 
to scald it. If the water should be too hot, a little cold may be 
added to keep it ofa proper temperature. er the fire may be slack- 
ened. When it arrives at a sufficient degree of heat, it must be 
kept at the same for about half an hour longer, which will at all 
times be quite enough, as a longer time, or greater heat, will crack 
the fruit. 

During the time the bottles are increasing mm heat, a tea kettle 
full of water must be got ready to boil as soon as the fruit is suffi- 
ciently done. If one fire only is used, the kettle containing the 
bottles must be removed half off the fire, when it is at the full 
heat required, to make room for boiling the water in the tea kettle, 
As soon as the fruit is properly scalded, and the water boiling, 
take the bottles out of the water one at a time, and fill them with- 
in an inch of the cork with the boiling water out of the tea kettle. 
Cork them down immediately, doing it gently, but very tight. by 
squeezing the cork in, but you must not shake them by driving 
the cork, as that will endanger the bursting of the bottles with the 
hot water; when they are corked, lay them down on their side, 
as by this means the cork keeps swelled, and prevents the air 
escaping out: let them lie until cold, when they may be removed 
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to any convenient place of keepirig, always observing to let them 
lie on thcir side until wanted for use. During the first month or .. 
two after they are bottied, it will be necessary to turn the bottles 
a little round, once or twice a week, to prevent the fermentation 
that will arise on some fruits from forming into a crust, by which 
proper attention, the fruit will be kept moist with the water, and 
no mould wiil ever take place. It will also be proper to turn the 
botties a little roud once or twice in a month afterwards. 

Having laid down the method ot preserving fruit without sugar, 
in as clear and concise a manner as possible, | will recapitulate the 
whole in a few words, which may be easily remembered by any 
person. Fill the bortlés quite fuil with fruit. Putthe corks in 
loosely. Set them i a copper. or kettle of water. Increase the 
heat to scalding for about three quarters of an hour; when of a 
proper degree, keep at the same halfan hourlonger. Fill up with 
boiling water. Cork down tight. Lay them on their side until 
wanted for use. 

It may be said as an additional reason, as well as cheapness, for 
using wine, or porter bottles, instead of gooseberry, that there is 
a difficulty of obtaining them, even at any price, in some parts of 
the country; and indeed they are equally useful for small fruit, and 
answer the purpose quite as well, excepting the little inconvenience 
of getting the fruit out when wanted for use, which may be easily 
done by first pouring all the liquor out into a bason, or any otiver 
vessel, and then with a bit of bent wire, or small iron meat skewer, 
the fruit may be raked out. Some of the liquor first poured off 
serves to put into the pies, tarts, or puddings, instead of water, as 
it is strong y impregnated with the virtues of the fruit, and the 
remainder may be boiled up with a little sugar, which makes a 
very rich and agreeable syrup. 

In confirmation of the foregoing assertions, I now produce 
twenty-four bottles as samples, contaming twelve different sorts of 
fruit, viz. apricots, rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
cherries, plumbs, Orlean plumbs, egg plumbs, damsons, Siberian 
crabs, and green gages—which have all been preserved in the man- 
ner above described. 

In order to diversify the degree of heat, and time of continuance 
over the fire, | have done some in one hundred and ninety degrees, 
and continued them in it for three quarters of an hour: from which 
experiments it is evident, that the heat is too powerful, and the. 
time long, as the fruit by this degree and continuance is rendered 
nearly to a pulp. 

In the summer of 1807 I preserved ninety-five bottles of fruit, 

he expense of which, exclusive of bottles and corks, was 1d. 9s. 
55¢.; but having some fruit left, it will not be right to judge them 
= a higher rate than 1/. 9s; and allowing 5s. for the extra coals 
consumed in consequence of my not having a conveniency of doing 
more than seven or eight at a time, and this being done at fourteen 
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different times, it will amount to 1/. 14s. the average cost of 
which is nearly 43d. per bottle, exclusive of the trouble of at- 
tending them. But if we estimate their value in the winter sea- 
son at Is. the bottle, this being in general as low or lower than the 
market pr ice, they will produce 4/. 15s.; but losing one bottle by 
accident, it reduces it to 4/. 14s., leaving a net profit of 3/. on 
ninety-four bottles, being a clear gain of nearly two hundred per 
cent. 

Another great advantage resulting from this statement will ap- 
pear by making it an article of store for shipping, or exportation; 
and I shall submit a few ideas tending to promote such a benefi- 
cial object, by doing it in large quantities; for which purpose sufh- 
ciently extensive premises must be fitted up, with a proper num- 
ber of shelves, one above another, at a distance of about five 
inches. 

The vessel for scalding the fruit in should be a long wooden 
trough of six, eight, or ten feet in length, two or three in breadth, 
and one in depth, fitted with laths across to keep the bottles up- 
right, and from falling one against another; this trough of water to 
have the heat communicated to it by steam, through a pipe from 
a closed boiler at a iittle distance. The boiling water, wanted to 
fill the bottles with, may be conveyed through a pipe and cock 
over the trough, by which arrangement, many hundreds of bottles 
might be done in a short time. It may be prudent to observe, 
that this idea is only speculative, not having been actually prac- 
tised, but at the same time seems to carry with it a great pro- 
bability of success, and worthy the experiment. 


REPORT MADE TO THE PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 6LASS OF 
THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, ON A BURNING MIRROR, PRESENTED TO 
THE cLAsS BY M. Peyarp. Jranslated from the French. 


M. Peyarp, who has just published an elegant translation of the 
Works of Archimedes, was naturally led to reflect on the means, 
which that great geometrician is said to have employed, to burn 
the fleet of Marcellus before Syracuse. Both the ancients and 
the authors of the middle age relate, that he used a burning mir- 
ror; but none of them enter into the particulars sufficiently, to 
give us an accurate idea of his process. Anthemius, who built the 
church of saint Sophia at Constantinople in the sixteenth century, 
and appears to have been a very intelligent architect, invented an 
assemblage of plane mirrors, to produce the same effect as that 
ef Archimedes. Since that time Kircher, who perhaps was unac- 
quainted with the works of Archimedes, thought of something 
similar. Lastly, count de Buffon constructed a burning mirror, 
‘composed of a hundred and sixty-eight plane glasses: and the ex- 
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periments, in which he employed it, are well known. These 
three processes, which come to the same thing, are attended with 
serious inconveniences. 

For a mirror to reflect to one and the same point the rays of 
the sun, considered as parallel to each other, the reflecting sur- 
face must make part of that of a paraboloid of revolution, the axis 
of which is parallel to the rays of light, and its focus their point of 
union. Ifthis mirror were composed of a number of plane mirrors 
of moderate size, the plane of each must be parallel to a tangent 
of the paraboloid at the point where it is cut by the corresponding 
radius vector. Now in consequence of the motion of the sun, the 
position of the axis of the paraboloid changes with some rapi- 
dity. If the form of the mirror therefore be unchangeable, the 
whole must turn round the focus with the sun, which appears to 
be impracticable: and if the parts that compose it be moveable, 
independent of each other, each of these parts must turn so as to 
be constantly perpendicular to the right line, that bisects the an- 
gle formed by the solar ray and the corresponding radius vector. 

It appears difficuit to give the component mirrors the move- 
ment in question by means of a machine, less perhaps because 
the change in the sun’s declination would render this machine 
complex, than because the expansion of the metallic rods, used 
for imparting the motion, would change in a perceptible and un- 
foreseen manner the direction of the component mirrors; and be- 
cause the action of the machinery would impart to each mirror a 
vibratory motion, that would keep the image in perpetual agitation. 

There remains no other reasonable way; therefore, of com po- 
sing a burning mirror of several plane mirrors, but by entrusting 
each of the latter to an individual, charged with keeping it in the 
proper position for reflecting the image of the sun to a determinate 
point, varying the position agreeably to the motion of the sun. 
But M. Peyard justly observes, that this method is attended with 
an inconvenience which must prevent its success. It is easy in- 
deed for a single person, attentive and conveniently placed, to di- 
rect to a point the image of the sun reflected from a mirror of 
moderate size, and to keep it there, notwithstanding the motion 
of the luminary. The difficulty would not be very great for three 
or four persons to do this at the same time. But if fifty, a hundred, 
or two hundred persons were employed to form a burning focus 
in this manner, as none of them could distinguish the image he 
sent from that sent by another, if one of the images alone should 
deviate from the focus, each of the co-operators would try whether 
it were his, and hence would arise an agitation and disorder, that 
would prevent the focus from being formed. ‘This inconvenience 
M. Peyard purposes to remove in a very ingenious way, by fur- 
nishing each of his mirrors with an apparatus not very complex, 
which we shall proceed to describe. 

A small telescope supported on a stand, and furnished with 
two wires crossing each other in the focus of the glasses, may 
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easily be directed to the point to which the image is to be con- 
veyed. In this direction it is fixed by two screws. This telescope, 
without changing its direction, is moveable on its axis between 
two collars, and can be kept in any position round this axis by 
another screw. On this telescope is fixed the mirror, which it 
carries with it when it turns round its axis, and which, independ- 
ent of this motion, is capable of turning round another axis, 
perpendicular to that of the telescope. The telescope is to be 
turned on its axis, till the axis of the mirror is perpendicular to 
the plane forrned by the incident and reflected rays, and in this 
position it is to be fixed by a screw. Lastly, the mirror is to be 
turned on its axis, till the reflected rays are parallel to the axis of 
the telescope; and then the image of the sun must strike the ob- 
ject at which the telescope points. 

The two movements here mentioned are executec one after the 
other, and are capable of considerable precision. With respect to 
the first, when the axis of the mirror is perpendicular to the plane 
of the incident and reflected rays, the edge of the frame, which is 
perpendicular to the axis of the mirror, throws its shadow ina 
plane parallel to the incident and reflected rays, and consequently, 
parallel to the axis of the telescope. This shadow, therefore, or 
the boundary of the light reflected from the mirror, will cut an 
index projecting from the telescope in a right line at the same 
distance from the axis of the telescope, as the edge of the frame is. 

Accordingly, this right line being traced on the face of the in- 
dex, for executing the first motion, it is sufficient to turn the tele- 
scope on its axis, ull the shadow of the frame coincides with the 
right line on the index, which may be done with considerable 
precision. 

For the second movement, it is clear, that, when the mirror is 
so placed as to have its reflected rays parallel to the axis of the 
telescope, if in the axis of the mirror, and close to the edges of 
the frame, a little line of the siivering be removed, the want of 
silvering will produce a shadow that will fall on the middle of the 
right line of the index. This middie point being previously mark- 
econ the index, to execute the second movement it suffices to 
turn the mirror on its own axis, till the shadow of the unsilvered 
stroke falls on this point: which may be done with the same pre- 
cision as the fermer movement. 

Thus we see, that every person employed, however great the 
number, may direct the image he produces to the point assigned 
for the focus, without troubling himself about what is done by the 
others, and without being disturbed by their operations. It may 
be observed too, that the motion of the sun in its diurnal axts, is 
not sv rapid, but that one person might attend to ten mirrors near 
each other, and keep them in the right position, which would 
greatly diminish the trouble and expense of the process. 
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We are of opinion, therefore, that M. Peyard has carried the 
constriction of burning mirrors, composed of several plane mir- 
rors, to a degree of perfection that it had not before wcquired, 
and appears to us to merit the approbation of the class. 

Done at the Palace of the Arts, 3d of August, 1807. 

CHARLKS, 
Rocuon, 
MoncGeE, Reporters. 

The class approves this report, and adopts its conclusions. 

DELAMBRE, Perpetual Sec. 
Paris, 4th August, 1807. 


A Tour through some parts of France, Switzerland, Savoy, Germany. and 
Belgium, during the Summer and Autumn of 1814. By the Honourable 
Richard Boyle Bernard, M. P. 8yo .pp. 356. 1815. [From the Monthly 
Review. ] 


This tour was commenced in July 1814. The author pro- 
ceeded straight by Calais to Paris; from Paris he travelled across 
the Jura mountains to Geneva, made a tour along the course of 
the Aar, and returned northwards by Berne, Schaffhausen, Man- 
heim, Cologne, and the Netherlands. 

Passing over the observations on the well-known route from 
Calais to Paris, and on the various attractions of the French me- 
tropolis, we shall make our first extracts from a chapter descrip- 
tive o# Mr Bernard’s Alpine peregrinations. Having set out from 
Geneva in a carriage somewhat like an English sociable, and tra- 
velled above twenty miles into the territory of Savoy, he arrived 
at an hotel, or inn, beautifully situated about a quarter of a league 
from the little town of Salenche. 


‘ The windows of our hotel commanded a most astonishing ex- 
tent of mountain-scenery diversified by the windings of the Arve 
through a well cultivated valley. The hotel was sufficiently com- 
fortable, but the bill was extravagant beyond any precedent in the 
annals of extortion.. We had occasion to remonstrate with our 
host on the subject, and our French companion exerted himself 
so much on the occasion, that at last we succeeded in persuading 
the landlord to make a considerable reduction in his charges, 
which were out of all reason, making every allowance that his 
house was so situated, as not to be accessible during the whole 
year. We were afterwards told that he would have considered 


himself amply paid by receiving the half of his first demand, and 
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I found it is often the practice to ask of the English at least dou- 
ble of what is charged to travellers of any other nation. Appear- 
ances were so much against our landlord, that one might say te 
him in the words of the epigram, “ Jf thou art honest, thou'rt @ 
wondrous cheat.’’ 

‘ T s carriage-road ends at Salenche; and we, therefore, made 
the necessary arrangements to proceed on mules, and sent back 
our carriage to Geneva. It was the first time I had travelled ina 
country only accessible on foot or by mules, and I cannot but add 
my testimony to that of all those who have ever made excursions 
into these mountains, respecting the very extraordinary and al- 
most incredible safety with which the mule conveys his rider over 
tracks, which were any one to see suddenly, coming out of a 
civilized country, he would think it the height of folly to attempt 
to pass even on feot. There are however places where it is ex- 
pedient to climb for one’s self, but as long as one remains on the 
back of the mule, it is advisable not to attempt to direct his course, 
but to submit one’s reason for the time to the instinct of the ani- 
mal. Our guides assured me that they had never known a single 
instance of any one’s having had reason to regret having placed 
this confidence in them; and, indeed, it is by having the command 
of his head that the muie is enabled to carry his rider in safety 
over passes, which one is often afraid to recall to one’s memo- 
ry.” 

Mr. B. then describes the vale of Chamouni, and the beautiful 
prospect from the summit of Mont Anvert, with its mér de glace 
extending before the traveller, and presenting as solid a mass of 
ice in August as in December. Proceeding by the romantic 
villages of Valorsine and Trient, he reached the town of Mar- 


tigny, situated in a valley on the banks of the Rhone. 


‘ We were here amused with an account ef two English gen- 
tlemen, who attempted to ascend Mont Blanc, notwithstanding 
the assurances they received of the impracticability of the attempt 
under present circumstances, as a chasm.had lately been made by 
the thaw on one side of the mountain; but they were not to be in- 
timidated either by the advice of the inhabitants, or by the ac- 


counts of the hardships suffered by M. de Saussure, and judging 
with Hannibal, 


‘¢ Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum,” 
“ Think nothing gained while aught remains,” 


they set out on this difficult enterprise, attended by eighteen guides, 
but at length were obliged to desist, after running many hazards, 
and after having expended at least fifty pounds. If they failed in 
accomplishing their undertaking, they had at least the satisfaction 
of exciting much wonder amongst the surrounding peasants, at 
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the curiosity and rashness of the English. Our party were more 
easily satisfied; and having seen as much as cuuld be accomplish- 
ed without very great difficulty, we were contented to judge of 
the rest from the ample descriptions that have been published re- 
specting them. 

‘I could have wished, however, that time and the consent 6f 
the majority of the party, would have permitted my ascending to 
the convent on the great St. Bernard; but being left in the mino- 
rity, I did not feel disposed to make the excursion by myself, 
and I therefore prepared to accompany my friends back to Ge- 
neva.’ — 

‘ The Rhone is here of astonishing rapidity, and its waters have 
quite a milky hue, from the vast quantities of melted snow with 
which they are supplied. On quitting the lake at Geneva, the 
river is of a transparent blue colour, which is attributed partly to 
its having deposited its sediment in the lake, and partly to the 
nature of the soil over which it there passes.’ 


Returning to the borders of the lake of Geneva, Mr. Bernard 
and his companions travelled along the whole of its northern 
shore; passing successively WVevay, Lausanne, Rolle, Noyon, 
the temporary abode of Joseph Bonaparte, and Copet, better 
known as the residence of M. Neckar. Having gratified the 
eagerness of his curiosity by a view of mountain-scenery, he now 
felt himself disposed to remain quietly for some weeks at Geneva: 


‘ The higher circles are remarkable for that freedom, blended 
with politeness, which places society on its most natural basis, as 
I had frequent occasion to remark during my stay at Geneva.’ 

‘ The college of Geneva and its library are generally pointed 
out to strangers as worthy of a visit; for the Genevese are no less 
celebrated for their proficiency in literature, than for their com- 
mercial industry. The college consists of nine classes, and owes 
its foundation to the celebrated Calvin, who was born at Noyon, 
where his father was a cooper. He first arrived at Geneva in 
1534, was exiled in 1538, and recalled finally in 1541; he became 
the legislator as well as the religious reformer of the state. His 
writings, in 44 volumes, containing 2023 sermons, and his portrait, 
are preserved in the college-library, which contains about 50,000 
volumes, besides 200 manuscripts, some of which are of great 
value. This library was originally founded by Bonnival, prior of 
St. Victor, and is open from one till three o’clock every Tuesday. 
Two secretaries are then engaged, under the inspection of the 
librarian, in taking lists of the books which are borrowed or re- 
turned.—The hydraulic machine on the Rhone, which supplies 
the city with water, although it is less complicated than that at 
Marli, is not less ingenious, and is certainly of greater utility. 
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The wheel is twenty-four feet in diameter, and raises about 500 
pints a minute at all seasons (being preserved from the effects of 
frost) to two reservoirs, one seventy, the other 126 feet above the 
level of the river. The first supplies the fountains and houses in 
the lower part of the town, and the second those in the more ele- 
vated situations. The water of the Rhone, although transparently 
clear, is hard and unpleasant to drink. 

‘ In enumerating the public establishments of GenevayI must 
not omit to mention the Society for the Advancement of the Arts, 
which was originally projected by M. Faizan, an eminent watch- 
maker; its first meetings were held at M de Saussure’s house. 
This society is now so considerable as to be under the direction of 
government, and its meetings are held in the town-hall, where 
subjects connected with agriculture and the useful arts are dis- 
cussed, and prizes distributed, as well to the school of drawing 
(which is on a most respectable footing) as to a// who distinguish 
themselves, either by inventions of utility, or by noble or Aumane 
actions.’ 

‘ The Perte du Rhone, or the spot where the Rhone suddenly 
sinks into the ground, forms one of the objects usually visited 
from Geneva, and I accepted a proposal to join a party in making 
an excursion thither. 

‘We set out at an early hour, and arrived at Vanchy about 
noon, from whence we proceeded on foot to the spot where the 
vast waters of the Rhone, in approaching a ridge of rocks, with 
inconceivable rapidity, sink into the earth. The cavern is covered 
with foam, from the agitation of so great a body of water being 
forced into so small an aperture; and the sight is at. once magni- 
ficent and solemn. The emersion of the Rhone is not far distant 
from the place of its ingulfation, but presents a very different 
spectacle, as the river ascends so gradually as to be completely 
smooth, which is attributed to the depth of the caverns from 
which it issues. It seems probable that these caverns have some 
undiscovered outlet, as the Rhone, after its rise from them, is but 
inconsiderable, compared with what itis before its disappearance.’ 

‘ The elevation of Geneva (187 toises above the Mediterranean) 
together with the proximity of the Alps, and of the mountains of 
Jura, cause winters to be long, and often severe. The summers 
are often extremely hot, but the air is refreshed by the gales from 
the mountains, which sometimes occasion very sudden changes in 
the atmosphere.’ 

‘ Often, during the summer-months, the lake is ruffled by the 
Bise, or regular northeast wind; but the east and west winds oc- 
casion the most destructive tempests. The climate of Switzer- 
land is in general much colder than in the countries by which it is 
surrounded. Its numerous lakes, mostly very elevated, add great- 
ly to the freshness of the air, and the frequent rains from the Alps 
bring with them the temperature of those mountains. But although 
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the climate is s6 variable, being often changed in a few hours, from 
the great heat which the reflection of the sun occasions in the val- 
ley s, to the cold rains which proceed from the surrounding moun- 
tains, yet these sudden transitions do not appear to have an ill ef- 
fect on the health ofthe inhabitants. On the contrary, the celebra- 
ted physician HALLER attributes the salubrity of the air of Swit- 
zeriand to the currents from the Alps, which preserve it contin- 
ually pure, and prevent its stagnation in the valleys. 

‘ The great occupation of the inhabitants of Geneva consists in 
the manufacture of watches, clocks, &c.; and having a desire to see 
some specimens of their workmanship. 1 accompanied a friend, 
who had purchased a musical snuff-box, to the workshop of its 
fabricator, who, although he was of the first celebrity in Geneva, 
had no warehouse in a more accessible situation than his workshop 
onthe fifth story. I afterwards found that most of the watchmakers 
had their workshops at the tops of the houses, which here, as in 
Edinburgh, are mostly occupied by several families, who have a 
common stair-case to their apartments. 1 was much pleased with 
the display of ingenuity in this warehouse, and found that many of 
the articles were intended to be sent to Paris, to Asia, &c. Gene- 
va itself could not, of course, supply purchasers for such a profu- 
sion of expensive mechanism. The ¢aste of many of the articles is 
by no means such as would insure them a ready sale in London. 

‘ There are at Geneva many pleasant circles or societies, who 
have a common apartment to meet in within the city, where the 
papers are taken in; and often a garden in the neighbourhood for 
their recreation. 1 was introduced to one of these circles, and went 
to their garden, which was large and well-shaded with walnut trees. 
I must not take my leave of Geneva without mentioning, that there 
are few places which afford more of the requisites to a pleasant 
residence. The walks and rides in its vicinily are very numerous, 
and abound with interesting prospects. The view of the city from 
the village of Coligny, on the Savoy side oi the lake, is highiy im- 
pressive. The junction of the rivers Arve and Khone forms an- 
other very fine scene. The waters of the Rhone are at least three 
times greater than those of the Arve, and are of a transparent blue 
colour, whilst those of the Arve are of a milky hue, something like 
the appearance of the Rhone when it first enters the lake of Gene- 
va, where it leaves the tint it acquired from the mountain-snows 
and torrents. The Rhone seems for a considerable distance to re- 
tire from any amalgamation with the Arve, but at length assumes 
a less transparent aspect.’ 


From Geneva, Mr. Bernard went northwards in the direction of 
Yverdun; and in his way he beheld, at the village of Lassera, the 


remarkable sight of the separation of a rivulet into two branches, 
ene of which flows northerly until it falls into the rivers leading to 
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the German ocean, while the other runs into the lake of Geneva, 
and eventually into the Mediterranean. Though highly gratified 
with Switzerland, Mr. Bernard remarks that both travelling and 
house-keeping are more expensive there than in France; it being 
necessary to import from the latter country an annual supply of 
provisions, on account of the poverty of the soil in some parts, and 
of the general culture of vines in others. His attention was much 
attracted by the town of Neufchatel, which with its adjacent terri- 
tory, exhibits a pleasing picture of industry and activity: 


‘The town of Neufchatel contains between 4 and 5000 in- 
habitants; it is partly built on a hill, where stand the church and 
castle, and partly on a plain near the lake, on the borders of which 
are handsome public walks, and farther improvements are carry- 
ing on. The elegant appearance of many of the private houses 
proves the wealth of their owners. 

‘ Neufchatel is without fortifications, but is in general well 
built; it is said to present a perspective, resembling, in miniature, 
the distant view of Naples. The lake is not deep, but seldom 
freezes, although it is thirty-one toises more elevated than that of 
Geneva. 

‘ The principalities of Neufchatel and Vallingen are about 
twelve leagues long, by eight at the broadest part; the soil is far 
from fertile, but the industry of the inhabitants renders it asto- 
nishingly productive. Any person having a certificate of his gen- 
eral: good conduct may settle here, and enjoy every essential 
privilege of the native subjects. This is perhaps the only country 
in Europe exempt from taxes; for the payment of a few sous an- 
nually from every householder cannot be considered as a tax. 
This circumstance lessens our astonishment at the commercial 
activity which prevails in this little state, the population of which 
exceeds 40,000. The villages of Chaux de Fond and Locle, with 
their districts, contain about 600 inhabitants, and furnish annually 
40,000 watches in gold and silver, besides clocks. There are also 
numerous engravers and enamellers. The country is celebrated 
for its wild beauty; and our excursion, which occupied a day, was 
pleasant. 

‘ The state of Neufchatel is an independent sovereignty, allied 
with Switzerland; which alliance secures its independence, and 
every prince, on succeeding to the sovereignty, is obliged to ratify 
it. The actual government is a mixture of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy. The sovereignty, which is almost a name, is inalienable 
and indivisible, and cannot be sold or given to a younger branch 
of the reigning family, without the consent of the people,—it is 
hereditary, and a. female is capable of inheriting it. The revenues 
of the sovereign arise from quit-rents, fines, tithes, and the exclu- 
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sive right of trout-fishing in the autumn; he can, on no pretext 
whatever, exact any thing additional from the state, and the total 
of his revenue does not exceed 45,000 francs.—The last time 
when the estates were called upon to decide between a number of 
claimants for the sovereignty, was mm 1707, on the death of the 
duchess of Nemours without issue. Most of the claimants came 
in person to Neufchatel, or sent ambassadors to support their pre- 
tensions. Amongst them were the king of Prussia, margrave of 
Baden Dourlach, the prince of Nassau, the prince of Condé, the 
marguis d’Algers, the count of Montbeliard, &c. &c. In bestow- 
ing the sovereignty on the king of Prussia, care was taken that he 
should confirm ‘all the doubtful privileges of the people; for it is 
a fundamental maxim of this little state, “ that the sovereignty re- 
sides not in the person of the prince, but in the state.” 

‘By the treaty of Tilsit, 1806, this state was severed from 
Prussia, and given by Bonaparte to marshal Berthier; but the re- 
cent events have restored it to the king of Prussia, and the inhabi- 
tants seem to bear the greatest attachment to his majesty. I saw, 
in two places, the triumphal arches under which he passed in his 
late visit to Neufchatel. It appears probable that this will be ac- 
knowledged as a canton by the Swiss Diet, but that the nominal 
sovereignty of the king of Prussia will be preserved. The chief 
advantage his majesty derives from this country is the supply of a 
great-number of recruits to his army. I saw a body of fourteen 
hundred soldiers, of excellent appearance, set out on their march 
for Prussia. 

‘ The Pont de Thiel divides the territories of Berne and Neuf- 
chatel, and it is aiso the limit of the French language, none of the 
peasants beyond the bridge being able to answer any questions but 
in German. However, at all the chief inns, in both Switzerland 
and Germany, some of the waiters speak French. It is difficult to 
suppose a more sudden change than presents itself to the travel- 
ler on his passing this bridge. The houses, dress, and appearance 
of the inhabitants all announce that he is arrived in a country dif- 
fering entirely from France, Savoy, and the Pays de Vaud. 

‘ The enormous black crape head-dresses of the women have 
a most singular effect, as well as their long hair, which reaches 
half way down their backs, plaited into several divisions. It is 
said, that in some districts, the females after marriage roll it 
reund their heads. The costume of the men much resembles 
that of our sailors. Cotton or woollen caps are more worn than 
hats, as was the custom in England until about the time of Henry 
the Eighth. . 

‘We sent our baggage by the coach to Berne, and walked 
three leagues to breakfast at Anet, in German Zis,a large village 
pleasantly situated. We observed that the direction posts had a 
translation into French of the German names, &c.; a precaution 
very useful.on the frontiers of nations speaking two different 
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languages. We found our inn extremely neat, as indeed the ings 
generally are throughout Switzerland; and that is one great ad- 
vantage to the traveller which it possesses over France, where it 
is seldom that good accommodations can be procured at a country 
inn.’ 

Occasionally, the author intersperses his pages with compara- 
tive calculations relative to the prominent objects that he encoun- 
tered in his tour, and similar monuments in otber countries. When 
contemplating at Paris the dome of the Hotel des Invalides, he 
gives a short statement of the height of other structures, compu- 
ted in French toises, each equal to nearly six feet five inches 
English measure: 


Toises. 
‘ The highest Pyramid - : : . 77} 
Strasburg Cathedral to the top of the vane - 7ig. 
St. Peter’s at Rome, to the summit of the cross’ - ee 
Church of the Invalids at Paris. tothe vane - 54. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the top of the cross 53° 


Again, when traversing the Alps, he makes a comparative 
estimate of the height of mountains. 


English feet. 
‘ Chimboraco, the highest of the Cordilleras — - 20,608 
Mont Blanc, above the level of the Mediterranean, ac- 
cording to sir G. Shuckburgh - - 15,662 
Ditto, according to M. de Luc - - 15,3023 
Mount Caucasus - - - - 15,000 
Etna, according to M. de Saussure - 10,700 
Teneriffe - - - - - 10,954 


The highest mountain in Scotland is Ben Nevis, 4,337 feet. In 
Wales, Snowdon, 3,555. In England, Ingleborough, 3,200 feet. 
In Ireland, Croagh Patrick, 2,666 ” 


Lastly, when passing in the neighbourhood of Zurich, and ma- 
king an excursion to that part of the lake which (though near the 
centre) is reduced by promonturies to a very small compass, se 
as to admit of being traversed by a wooden bridge, he supplies 
his readers with a short note of the comparative length of other 
structures of the kind: 


Westminster-bridge - -  — « * “* 1200 feet 
Bridge over the Moldu at Prikes - - 1700 
Bridge over the Lake of Zurich at Rappershweil 1800 
The narrow bridge over the Rhone, at St. Esprit, near 3000 
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At Zurich, the traveller is greatly mortified on coming into the 
town and finding that its internal appearance is by no means in 
correspondence with the beauty of the surrounding scene. Berne, 
on the other hand, will stand the closest examination, and is in 
fact one of the few places at which the expectation of a stranger, 
when excited by a distant prospect, will experience no disap- 
pointment on entering the walls: 


‘ Berne is deservedly considered as one of the handsomest cities 
of Eurofie; it stands on a hill surrounded on two sides by the 
beautiful stream of the dar; it is surrounded by higher grounds 
richly cultivated, and interspersed with woods, whilst the view is 
terminated by the snowy summits of the Alps. 

‘ The chief street is half a league in length. The houses, which 
are in general uniform, are built of free-stone upon piazzas, and 
have a stalely appearance, and there are several towers which add 
to the general effect. In the middle of the street runs a rapid 
stream, and there is sufficient space for two carriages to pass at 
each side of it. Fountains are also placed at regular distances. 
The piazzas are flagged and kept extremely neat; but i should 
think, that in this climate, they must make the houses cold in 
winter. This was the first place, since my departure from London, 
where I found a flagged way for the convenience of pedestrians. 

‘ Berne is not a city of very remote antiquity, having been 
fouaded in the year 1191, It is 1650 feet above the leve! of the 
sea. The fortifications are kept in tolerable order, but from the 
height of most of the surrounding hills above the city cannot be 
considered as of much utility. In the trenches are kept several 
very targe stags, and also several dears, there being an annual rent 
of 1200 livres for their support. This animal is thus favoured, as 
being the armorial bearing of the city, (to which it gives name,) 
and these arms are every where to be seen, there being few barns 
without them. There are many handsome churches in Berne: the 
tower of the cathedral is very fine, and it contains many windows of 
stained glass. The public library is well worth visiting; as is also 
the 4otanic garden, which is on a most extensive scale; in it is 
placed the tomb of the celebrated Had/er. I was much struck by 
the great number of chemists’ shops in Berne. The bakers’ shops 
also are very numerous, and the bread is inferior to none in Europe, 

‘A stranger is surprised to see the convicts chained to the carts, 
which are constantly in use to keep the streets clean. I confess 
the sight displeased me, and this system would not be tolerated in 
England, where I think there was an attempt to introduce it dur- 


ing the reign of Edward the Sixth. The objects that most. 


pleased me at Berne were the fudlic walks, which are unequailed 
by any I have ever seen, in respect to their number, extent, and 


the neatness with which they are kept. The views from some of 
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these walks are quite magnificent; one, in particular, on an emi- 
nence beyond the city, which follows the course of the Aar for a 
long distance, commands a view which can never be forgotten by 
those who have seen it. The city is a striking object at a distance 
from the number of its spires; but although, from the spacious- 
ness of its streets, it covers a good deal of ground, yet it is by no 
means populous, the inhabitants being only 11,500, but there are 
no mendicants. The public roads in the canton of Berne are kept 
in excellent order, and every thing indicates the activity of the 
administration.’ 


‘ Before visiting Switzerland, I had often felt surprise on con- 
sidering the great variety of states which subsist in a country of 
such comparatively limited extent: but I no longer felt that asto- 
nishment, when I saw how completely many of the cantons are 
divided trom each other by chains of mountains, and how greatly 
their inhabitants differ in their dress, manners, and religion. In 
one day, in the cantons of Berne, Lucerne, and Zug, I saw three 
perfectly distinct modes of dress; and the enormous sleeves and 
crape head dresses of Berne, compared with the large flat hats 
and short petticoats of Lucerne, are as totally different costumes, 
as could be supposed to prevail in two of the most remote coun- 
tries. The political divisions of Switzerland are almost as nume- 
rous as its geographical; and there are few countries where more 
diversities of opinion prevail, respecting the means of securing 
that liberty which is the boast of its inhabitants.’ 

The farther progress of Mr. B. was made by Schaffhausen, 
Tubingen, Stuttgard, Heidelberg, Manheim, Frankfort, Mentz, 
Coblentz, and Cologne. He was delighted with the rich vine- 
yards of Hockheim, and struck with awe by the. lofty mountain 
of Ehrenbretstein, but could not, amid all this magnificence of 
view, forbear to regret the gwant of those cheerful country-seats 
which enliven the borders of an English river. Leaving the Rhine 
at Cologne, where the romantic scenery terminates, he brought 
his journey toa close by returning through Liege, Brussels, Lisle, 
and Calais.—Our chief objection to his sketch of his tour is its 
want of animation. Like a dull picture, it contains no prominent 
object to fix the attention; and various scences, rich with the ma- 
terials of description, are introduced too cursorily and faintly to 
arrest the mind of the reader, or to satisfy him that Mr. B. was 
fully alive to the grandeur of the objects which he contemplated. 
The composition too, is frequently inelegant. In point of political 
feeling, he is a resolute Antigallican, and as much disposed to pa- 
uegyrize lord Castlereagh for his diplomatic exploits, as a travel- 


ler of a very different stamp (Mr. Hobhouse) is to condemn him. 
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LINES 


On receiving from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, a piece of the tree 
under which William Penn made his Treaty with the Indians, 
and which was blown down in 1812, converted to the purpose 
of an inkstand. 


BY MR. ROSCOE. 
From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hateful yell, 
And midst the storm that realms deplore, 
Penn’s honoured tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 

Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic, o’er the Atlantic main, 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe! 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky; 

Though every branch be now decayed 
And all its scattered leaves be dry; 


Yet, midst this relic’s sainted space, 

A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel-form of Peace 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wondering eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 

And bend afresh with foliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend— 

And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend. 


== 


RETIREMENT. 


SomE suspension of common affairs, some pause of temporal 
pain and pleasure, is doubtless necessary to him that deliberates 
for eternity, who is forming the only plan in which miscarriage 
cannot be repaired, and examining the only question in which 
mistake cannot be rectified. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—BIOGRAPHY. 


HONOURABLE EDWARD BARON ELLENBOROUGH 

The late lord chief justice of England was the son of Dr. Ed- 
mund Law, archdeacon and bishop of Carlisle. He was born in 
1748 or !749, and at the age of twelve, having already began te 
exhibit the promise of future distinction, he was removed to the 
Charter-house, where the influence of his father had procured 
for him a place on the establishment. From this place he was in 
due course (1768) removed to St. Peter’s. Here he applied him- 
self with such vigour and perseverance that, in 1771, we find 
him one of the chancellor’s medallists, and, in 1773, one of the 
members’ prize men, and senior bachelor. After taking his de- 
gree with unusual applause, young Law repaired to London, 
where he entered his name as a student on the books of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. By practising sometime under the bar as a special pleader, 
and taking pupils, he obtained a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nical parts of practice, without which no man can ever become a 
consummate lawyer, and he formed connexions with reputable 
and wealthy clients. When he was called to the bar, he preferred 
the northern circuit where his name and family were well known. 
At the head of his profession he found men of great ability, such 
as Lee and Wallace, each of whom afterwards filled the office of 
atturney-general; but in the course of time they retired, and their 
places were filled by Mr. Scott (lord chancellor), and the subject 
of these memoirs. Mr. Law only wanted a fair opportunity for 
his exertions, and a proper arena for the display of those strong 
natural powers with which he was gifted. 

The court of King’s Bench, over which the great earl of Mans- 
field stili presided with an union of dignity and suavity, which at 
once invited ease while it commanded respect, afforded an appro- 
priate theatre. Dunning yet lingered at the bar, and did not retire 
until he was ennobled; while Erskine now began to display those 
precocious talents that rendered him unrivalled as an advocate. 
But Law had drawn his resources from the fountain-head, and 
relied less on oratorical, than legal attainments. As business du- 
ring. the circuit leads to business in term time, a whole host of 
northern attorneys and their London agents, now poured into his 








chambers, and his name and talents speedily became known. The 
first cause in which he distinguished himself, is said to have 
spruny, out of a question of insurance, and as this. occurred at 
Guildhall, much city.business followed, and he began to be con- 
sidered as a rising man. Just at this critical period too, the 
friendship of one of the puisne judges of the King’s Bench, (sir 
F. Buller) obtained for hima silk gown, and it was now to be de- 
cided, whether his talents entitled him to dead or to follow. The 
attempt was indeed hazardous, but it proved: successful; and from 
that moment it was readily foreseen, that this aspiring young 
man, was not only fully entitled to, but. would at length attain all 
the honours of his profession, Notwithstanding this, when lord 
Kenyon became chief justice (K. B.), he viewed Mr. Law with no 
favourable eye. In what manner, and, on what account this pre- 
judice could have originated in the bosom of so great a judge, is 


now difficult to guess at. The learned, counsel himself, not unfre- 


quently, yet delicately alluded to this unhappy circumstance, by 
exclaiming in open court:—“ £i Jupiter Hostis!” But he consoled 
himself in the friendship of Mr. justice Buller and lord chief 
justice Willes. | 

In 1785 an event occurred of a political. nature, that tended:not 
a little to give celebrity to the name, and scope for the display 
of, Mr. Law’s talents. This was the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, who after occupying the high station of governor-gene- 
ral of Bengal, for many years, resolved to return to Europe, and 
encounter all the dangers and severities of a parliamentary im- 
peachmerit. Able counsel became necessary for his defence, and 
an attempt was made to retain Mr, Erskine, then in the height of 
his popularity and renown; but that gentleman declined the offer, 
and Mr. Law. was immediately selected, Plomer aud Dallas, who 
were also young men, were associated with him in this defence; 
and although the prosecution was managed by. Burke, Fox and 
Sheridan, they obtained a signal triumph for their illustrious but 
persecuted client! From the very-first, a contention, not unfre- 
quently of the. most acrimonious kind, took place between Mr; 
Law and Mr. Burke, the chief manager. To assertion, he opposed 
assertion; accusation was repelled with a. demand of proof; he 
boldiy protested against the rules of evidence laid down by the 
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representatives of the commons, and seemed to incline towards 
those modes and usages sanctioned by the courts below. So warm, 
and indeed so violent, did these altercations become, that the high 
court of parliament deemed it necessary for its own dignity to 
interpose, and the leader for the prisoner at the bar, we believe, 
was called to order. It was not until the ffth year of this trial 
that Mr. Law was enabled to enter on the defence. In the eighth 
year, after a trial that lasted one hundred and forty-eight days, 
judgment was finally pronounced. Out of the twenty-nine lords 
then present, twenty-one declared Mr. Hastings “ not guilty,” 
while eight, only, voted “ guilty,” on one or more of the charges. 
As the law expenses amounted to the sum of 71,080/. we doubt 
not that the three counsel were liberally rewarded; and indeed 
we find that they had been presented with the sum of 1500/. for 
drawing answers to the articles of impeachment alone. The East 
India Company, some years afterwards paid the law charges, and 
voted an annuity of 4000. fer annum for twenty-eight years on 
Mr. Hastings. 

In 1801, during a vacancy of both the offices of attorney and 
solicitor-general, Mr. Law was advanced at a single bound to the 
former, without passing as usual through the intermediate step 
of an honourable but inferior station. In the foilowing year, on the 
death of lord Kenyon, he succeeded that officer in the King’s 
Bench. In addition to this, he was ennobled, and on that occasion 
very modestly assumed the title of Ellenborough, from a little 
fishing village in the neighbourhood of which his ancestors had 
lived on their little freeholds for many generations, under the pro- 
vincial appellation of statesmen, or reputable yeomanry. 

On a change of ministry, lord Grenville came into power, and 
immediately testified his high respect for lord Ellenborough, by 
assigning him a place at the council board. This occasioned some 
debate in parliament, it being deemed inexpedient, by several 
members, that any common law judge should be a member of the 
cabinet. But notwithstanding this well-grounded objection no 
alteration took place. As a member of parliament we find lord 
Ellenborough frequently taking part in the debates. In 1805, 
when one of the ministers (lord Grenville) presented a- petition 
from the Irish Catholics, he strenuously opposed the concession 
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of any fresh privileges. “ The question now before ‘1s,” he ob- 
served, “ is not a question of toleration in the enjoyment and ex- 
ercise of civil and religious rights, but of the grant of political 
power. All that toleration can require in respect to civil and re- 
ligious immunities, has been long ago satisfied in its most en- 
larged extent.” He concluded a long and able speech in the fol- 
lowing explicit terms: “ I feel it my duty, my lords, now and for 
ever, as long as the Catholic religion shall maintain its ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual union with the see of Rome, to resist to the 
utmost of my power, this and every other proposition, which is 
calculated to produce the undoing and overthrow of all that our 
fathers have regarded, and ourselves have felt and known, to be 
the most venerable and useful in our establishments, both in 
church and state.” 

Whoever is acquainted with the care, anxiety, and ‘fatigues in- 
cident to a chief justice of the King’s Bench, cannot be at all sur- 
prised, that fifteen years of constant and painful attention, had 
made a deep impression on a constitution, originally strong and 
vigorous. Warned of approaching dissolution, by an illness of 
considerable duration, lord Ellenborough resigned all his judicial 
employments in November last, and on Sunday the 18th of De- 
cember 1818, he was called to another world! 

Lord Ellenborough’s advancement, as we have seen, was rapid. 
His original merits consisted in long and painful study; a vigo- 
rous and manly address; a strong discriminating judgment; an 
utter contempt of fear; and a bold and nervous eloquence, that 
scorned to stoop to embellishments. These qualities, in addition 
to powerful connexions, all formed by himself, and a nice and 
lucky combination of circumstances, enabled him in the race for 
fame, honours and wealth, to outstrip all his competitors, one only 
excepted. So far as regards rank, the chief justiceship of the 
King’s Bench is but the second office in the kingdom; but when 
wealth, permanency and patronage, and the power of providing 
amply for family and friends, are taken into consideration, it is 
assuredly the first. 





RESOLUTION. 


Noruine will ever be attempted if all possible objections must 
be first overcome. 
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THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE. 


The following lines by Thomas Moore, Esq. are from the 





seventh volume of Irish Melodies, just published. 


Tey may rail at this life—from the hour I began it 
I’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 

And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I’ content me with this. 

As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptur’d [ see, 

They may say what they will of the orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In memory’s star, where each minute can bring them, 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain oa high, 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to sing them, 
They’ve none, even there, more enamour’d than J; 
And, as long as this harp can be waken’d to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 
They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In that star of the west, by whose shadowy splendour, 
At twilight so often we’ve roam’d through the dew, 

There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you. 

But though they were even more bright than the green 
Of thatisle they inhabit in heaven-blue sea, 

As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 
Why, this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 
Heav’n knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh! think what a world we should have of it here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A GentLeMaN of the bar is preparing for the press 4 Treatise 
on the Law of Courts Martial. As these courts are composed of 
persons in the army or navy, who are generally not very conver- 
sant with any other than cannon law, a popular work on this im- 
portant subject is much wanted. 

In one of the New York papers we find an article of literary 
intelligence, which purports to be translated from a German 
work entitled the AZediciniche Chirurgische Zeitung. “ The high- 
ly meritorious professor Mitchill” is the most conspicuous figure 
in this view of American literature and in the back ground we 
have a glance at the institution for the instruction of the deat and 
dumb, and the New York university, Not many years ago one of 
the savans of New York was accused of sending puffs of himself 
to London, which were inserted in the Monthly Magazine, and 
republished in this country. We hope this disgraceful practice 
is not about to be revived. What progress has actually been made 
in the New York Institution for the deaf and dumb, we cannot 
undertake to state, Dr. Mitchill’s “ Address” being the only pub- 
lication on the subject that has reached us. 

A work has been published in Germany entitled “ Der Deutche 
in Nord- America”—-The German in North America. 

* Imagination; the Maniac’s Dream, and other Poems; by H. 
T. Farmer, M. D. Member of the Historical Society of New 
York.” The author of this volume has collected the usual quan- 
tity of eyes and skies, hearts and darts, waves and graves,zleams 
and dreams, &c. and by stringing them at the end of a certain 
number of syllables, has eked out a volume, which by courtesy is 
called poetry. He invokes the lyre of Burns that he may 





«“ deftly spread, 
A screen of roses over Hosack’s head.”—p. 98, 
and talks about the “ diamond strand” of genius. With a degree of 
modesty altogether unparalleled, he sometimes takes a motto from 
his own pages, and as the passages thus distinguished may be 
considered, by the author, as among his happiest efforts, we shall 
copy that which is prefixed to the Maniac’s Dream.—For the sake 


of economy in our typography, we shall degrade the lines from 
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their ten-syllable dignity, and thus demonstrate how easily poetry 
may be transformed into plain prose: 


’ 


“ She fell—and quivering anguish closed her eyes in 
death oh! madness! to what pale demon shall I liken 
thee! thou art sick Fancy’s ghost, tired Memory’s troubled dream, 
monarch of wild surmise, who with unequal rule, drags trembling 
horror from the breaking heart, and chains it in the confines of 
the brain.” 











The most amusing verses in the volume are those which re- 
cord the neighbourly visiting which seems to be kept up between 
two personages with whom the doctor is very familiar: e. g. 


“ SONNET TO SORROW. 


“ Say, gentle Sorrow, tenant lone of night, 
Where is thy mystic solitary bower? 
Does Genius, there, display her beaming light, 
And art thou governed by her fairy power?— 
om . * 7 * 


Yes, Sorrow! in thy bower of drooping vines, 
The star of Fancy gleams and Genius shines.”—p. 62, 


This visit is punctually returned, as the reader will find by 
taking a chair* on page 73. 


“ SONNET TO GENIUS. 


“ Where, lovely maid, is thy delusive cell? 
Where is thy drooping amaranthine bower? 
Does pallid sorrow in thy confines dwell, &c. &c.” 


“ The Epfitanh on Dr. David: Ramsay, the late celebrated His- 
toriographer,”’ holds forth a sorry prospect to the “ flowers of 
promise” in the honourable society of which we find the doctor 
is a member: 


_ & Ye, who have sought, amidst ambrosial bowers 
For Genius drest in April flowers, 
And ye, who seek for Wisdom’s hallow’d cave, 
Here stay your steps, and view this lonely grave. 
Here on this spot, though damp, and low, and dread, 
Here Genius bows the venerable head; 
The bays are wither’d—they shall bloom no more, 
On earth’s inhospitable, wintery shore; 
Where every weed in glowing health is found, 
Whilst flowers of promise wither on the ground.”=—p. 79. 


* ‘ Firstin the drama’s tragic page, 
See Cooper take the chair.” -—“‘ FARMER.” p. 130. 
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We ought to mention, however, for the honour of Genius and 
her April flowers, that in the end she is made to soar“ amidst the 
starry skies”—for no other reason, perhaps, than because in the 
preceding line the author had written—“ here Ramsay’s body 
ties.”” 


The London Monthly Magazine gives the following list of the 
numbers of periodical journals purchased on the last day of every 
month by a single bookseller in London, for distribution among 
retail customers: viz. 650 Monthly Magazine, 550 Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 450 Monthly Review, 350 Sporting Magazine, 300 
British Critic, 300 European Magazine, 300 Ladies’ Magazine, 
275 New Monthly Magazine, 225 London Monthly Magazine, 
200 Eclectic Review, 175 Thompson’s Annals, 175 Medical Re- 
pository, 150 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 125 Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, 125 Repertory, 125 Ackerman’s Repository, 75 
Literary Repository. These numbers, as the regular monthly 
consumption of one wholesale house, will appear the more ex- 
traordinary when we state, that on the decease of the late M. 
Millin, at Paris, it was discovered that the total monthly sale of 
the Annales Encylopediques, the best journal in France, did not 
exceed 350 copies; and that the new Journal des Savans did not 
é¢xceed 200 copies—a fourth of each being sold in Great Britain. 


An interesting Romance on the subject of Robin Hood is forth- 
coming; and we doubt not, that the parallel of character between 
the merry wight of Sherwood Forest, and the present favourite 
of the day, Rob Roy, will obtain for the former, as great popu- 
Jarity in Scotland, as his name has maintained for centuries past 
in the sister kingdom. 


Those who recollect the account of “ the admirable Crichton,” 
which was dictated to Hawkesworth by Dr. Joiinson, and pub- 
lished in the Adventurer, will be gratified to learn that an au- 
thentic account of this wonderful person wili shortly be published, 
with notes and an appendix of original papers; by Patrick Frazer 
Tytler, Esq. This work will embrace a critical examination of 
the evidence in support of the remarkable adventures of Crichton 
in France and in Italy, with some considerations on the state of 
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literature in those countries and in Scotland, during the sixteeath 
century. 


Notwithstanding the supercilious manner in which this country 
is generally treated by English tourists and journalists, we find 
that such men as sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Roscoe are ready 
to refer to our institutions in illustration of those benevolent plans 
which they have submitted, at various periods, to the considera- 
tion of the English people. To the Odservations on Criminal Ju- 
risfprudence and the Reformation of Criminals, by the latter gen- 
tleman, he has added the latest reports of the state prisons of this 
city, New York and Boston. Philadelphia had the distinguished 
honour of giving the first example of a system of punishment best 
calculated to subserve the great ends of public justice. But 
while she has been imitated by her sister cities, with unexampled 
success, the English pursue their old course, in despite of reason 
and experience. That country swarms with bible societies, and 
charitable institutions, and it may safely be affirmed that in no pe- 
riod of ancient or modern history can we contemplate such a pic- 
ture of national grandeur as England exhibits; still her jurisprue 
dence is deformed by sanguinary and temporary statutes, which 
are outrages on justice and decency. 


Mrs. Taylor, who is advantageously known as the author of 
Maternal Solicitude, and other excellent tracts on education, has 
recently publisived an essay on the “ Reciprocal Duties of Parents 


and Children.” The same soundness of understanding, the same — 


simplicity of mind and correct feeling, which obtained for Mrs, 
Taylor’s first unostentatious volume an instant yet permanent 
popularity, have been displayed throughout the series to which 
these may be considered as fairly belonging, and it is no small 
merit to have won that popularity, by means so free from strata- 
gem. To be didactic through even a small volume without being 
dull, to present obvious truths without incurring the charge of 
triteness, and to preserve throughout, a style which without ever 
sparkling into antithesis, or assuming the stateliness of axiom, 
leads on the reader imperceptibly by its ease and neatness, re- 
quire, we think, more talent than suffices to give plausibility te 
much more lofty pretensions. The valuable qualities of mind 
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which are evinced in such a work, are perhaps, not less rare than 
what is generally understood by the term, genius, and certainly 
not less efficient for the business of instruction. Mrs. Taylor 
writes with the air of a person who thoroughly knows what she 
undertakes to impart, and who has but one object in view in wri- 


ting it, namely, to make others the wiser and the better for her 
experience and reflection. 


Bertrand de Molville, minister of marine to Louis XVI. resi- 
ded many years in England, where he amassed considerable pro- 
perty. He was an author, and also kept a pastry cook’s shop, and 
was the inventor of a cork-screw upon a new principle, for which 
he got a patent, and sold it for a considerable sum of money. 


The conclusion of a review of Birkbeck’s Notes in “ The Scots- 
man” is in the true Tewkesbury style:-—“ Mr. Birkbeck says little 
of public affairs; but it is quite obvious that the Americans are 


| far behind the more enlightened nations of Europe in their ideas 


of legislation and government. They have not discovered the 
benefit of engaging in long wars to uphold the pope, the inquisi- 
tions, and all old corruptions. They seem to be quite ignorant of 
the art of making a nation flourish by excessive taxation, an enor- 
mous debt, sinecures and standing armies. They have profited so 
little by the new constitutions set up on the continent, within these 
few years, that they still act upon the vulgar and exploded idea 
that a chamber of deputies should consist of representatives freely 
chosen by the people, not of a body of men got together by influ- 
ence, bribery, and corruption,—to impose taxes,—to give autho- 


rity to the acts of the government, and control or repress the 
voice of the nation.” 


The following paragraph is extracted from The American, an 
excellent paper which has recently been established in the city of 
New York. It will afford us great pleasure to receive and trans- 
mit subscriptions to the meritorious author—M. L. Da Ponté 
proposes to publish, by subscription, an Analytic Catalogue of 
the Italian Writers, which will give a compendious view of Ita- 
lian literature, and of the merits of its different authors. The 
work will be written by himself in Italian, and translated by his 
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son. It is wholly unnecessary to recommend to those who are 
conversant with Italian literature, the means by which they may 
fully appreciate its variety and extent; it is to those who are un- 
unacquainted with the riches of the most delightful language of 
Europe, that we would urge the patronage of a work, which if it 
only contains the inducement to acquire those treasures it points 
out, will amply repay its cost. From specimens we have seen, 
the work will do credit to its author, and will repay the liberality 
of those who have extended their favour to a most deserving and 
ingenious foreigner. Subscriptions at one dollar each received at 
L. Da Ponté’s, 54 Chapel street, at Mr. Eastburn’s Literary 
Rooms, New York—and at the Port Folio office, Philadelphia. 
In addition to the favourable opinion which is here expressed, 
the reader of the Port Folio may refer to that of Matthias, the 
reputed author of the “ Pursuits of Literature.”? See Port Folio, 
Jan. 1817. 


“© The Theory of Dreams, in which an inquiry is made into the 
powers and faculties of the human mind as they are illustrated in 
the most remarkable dreams recorded in sacred and profane histo- 
ry,” is drawn from the obsolete fancies of sir Thomas Browne, 
who asserted that in sleep we are somewhat more than ourselves, 
“and that the slumbers of the body seem to be but the waking 
ofthe soul; the ligation of the sense but the liberty of reason: and 
that our waking conceptions do not watch the fancies of our 
sleep.”’ In like manner, the anonymous author of the theory 
before us conceives that the mind, during sleep, is roused to high 
and more than ordinary exertions, in consequence of being re- 
lieved from the incumbrance of the bodily senses. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be so inconsistent with every physiological observation: 
nothing so incongruous with the general causes of common sleep, 
with the phenomena of winter sleep, or with those of somnambu- 
lism. Upon this recondite subject we beg leave to refer our 
readers to Mr. Goode’s Theory, published in a long note inserted 
in his translation of Lucretius, 11.139. We are better pleased 
with our author’s account of the most remarkable dreams of an- 
tiquity: and also with his observations on the degree of credit 
which is due to them as predictions of future events. The mind 
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of man, he remarks, is not naturally endowed with the faculty of 
prophetic discernment, capable of operating either during sleep, 
or at any other time: that consequently no confidence is to be 
placed in any dreams or visions, except such as can be ascertain- 
ed to have been communicated by inspiration: that the claim to 
inspiration must be rigidly confined to those dreams which were 
subservient to the grand scheme of revelation: and that therefore 
none but those which are recorded in scripture can be regarded 
as having any connexion with futurity. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Poison Tree—~The public were never, perhaps, more 
grossly imposed upon than by Foersch’s account of the poison 
tree of Java, which was afterwards dressed up in all the tinsel 
charms of Darwin’s poetry,to which it was much better suited 
than to the sobriety of natural history. Dr. Horsefield, however, 
unmasked the falsehood in a paper drawn up by the request of 
Mr. Raffles, the late governor, and inserted in the 7th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Batavian Society. M. Leschenault de la 
Tour, a French naturalist, arrived at the same result about the 
same time—indeed Dr. Horsefield yields him the priority of the 
discovery. 

It is true, notwithstanding, that there is a foison tree in Java, 
and other eastern islands, commonly called the Oofas, or Upas. 
By Rhumphius itis called the 4rbor Toxicaria, and otherwise the 
Anchar of Java. It is true also, that from the sap of this tree, the 
natives of the eastern extremity of the island, where it grows, ex- 
tract a poison for their arrows equal in virulence to any animal 
poison that is known. The juice, or gum, is however, innoxious 
at its extraction, and requires the addition of various heating sub- 
stances, of the nature of ginger, to give it that fatal activity for 


| which it is so famous. 


Dr. Thompson has discovered a new compound inflammable 
gas, and has called it, from the nature of its constitution, hydrogu- 
rated carbonic oxide. Its specific gravity is 913, that of commen 
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air being one. It is not absorbed nor altered by water. It burns 
with a deep blue flame, and detonates when mixed with oxygen 
and fired. It is a compound of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon; 
and Dr. T. considers it as being three volumes of carbonic oxide; 


and one volume of hydrogen, condensed by combination into three 
volumes. 


Crayon Pencils—The finest grained charcoal that can be pro- 
cured is sawed into slips of the size and form required, and put 
into a pipkin of bees wax, where they are permitted to remain 
near a slow fire for half an hour or more, in proportion to the 
thickness of the charcoal: they are then taken out, and when per- 
fectly cvol, are fit for use. By adding a small quantity of rosin to 
the wax, they may be made considerably harder; and on the con- 
trary, should they be required softer, a little butter or tallow will 
answer the purpose. The advantages these pencils possess are, 
that they can be made at the most trifling expense, and at any 
time; and that drawings made with them are as permanent as ink, 
and not liable to injury by being rubbed or remaining in the damp. 
The above process will harden both red and black chalk, and 
make them permanent also. 


Steam Boats.—The application of steam engines to the pro- 
pulsion of boats and marine vessels, is now becoming very gene- 
ral; not only in England and America, but in other parts of the 
world. Experiments have been made with a steam-boat on the 
Danube, between Vienna and Nusdorf, and have succeeded. <A 
fine vessel, called the Garonne, has been lanched at Larmont near 
Bourdeaux, and has answered every wish of the builders; and it 
is said they exist even at Naples. 


EEE 


INDOLENCE. 


He that is himself weary, will soon weary the public. Let him, 
therefore, lay down his employment, whatever it be, who can no 
- longer exert his former activity, or attention. Let him not endea- 
vour to struggle with censure, or obstinately infest the stage, till 
a general hiss commands him to depart. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


SKETc# of a landscape in Cecil county, Maryland, at the junc- 
tion of the Octorara creek with the Susquehanna, suggested by 
hearing the birds sing during the remarkably warm weather in 
February 1806. 


r--S _— 


Wuart joyous notes are those, so soft, so sweet, 
That unexpected, strike my charmed ear! 
3 They are the Rosrn’s song! This genial morn, 





t Deceives the feathered tribe: for yet the sun, 

- In Pisces holds his course; nor yet has Spring 

e Advane’d one legal claim; but though oblique, 
re So mild, so warm, descend his cheering rays, 

0 Impris’uing winter seems subdued. No dread 

n- Of change retards their wing; but off they soar 
ill | Triumphing in the fancied dawn of Spring. 

°C, Advent’rous birds, and rash! ye little think, 
ny Though lilacs bud, and early willows burst, 

ik, How soon the blasts of March—the snowy sleets, 
ip. May turn your hasty flight, to seek again 

ind Your wonted warm abodes. Thus prone is yoy 


Thus easily allured, to put his trust 
In fair appearance; and with hope elate, 





me And nought suspecting, thus he sallies forth, 
the To earn experience in the storms of life! 
the But why thus chide—why not with gratitude 
A Receive and cherish ev’ry gleam of joy? 
eat For many an hour can witness, that not oft, 
d it My solitude is cheered by feelings such, 
So blithe—so pleasurable as thy song 
Sweet Robin, gives. Yet on thy graceful banks, | 
- Majestic Susquehanna—joy might dwell! 
For whether bounteous Summer sport her stores, 
Or niggard Winter bind them—still the forms 
him, Most grand, most elegant, that Nature wears 
ni ee Beneath Columbia’s skies, are here combin’d. 
dea The wide extended landscape glows with more 
, till _ Than common beauty. Hills rise on hilis— 


An amphitheatre, whose lofty top, 


The spreading oak, or stately poplar crowns 
VOL, VIII, 1 
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POETRY. 


Whose ever-varying sides present such scenes 
Smooth or precipitous—harmonious still— 

Mild or sublime,—as wake the poet’s lay; 

Nor aught is wanting to delight the sense; 

The gifts of Ceres, or Diana’s shades. 

The eye enraptur’d roves o’er woods and dells, 
Or dwells complacent on the numerous signs 

Of cultivated life. The labourer’s decent cot, 
Marks the clear spring, or bubbling rill. 

The lowlier hut hard by the river’s edge, 

The boat, the seine suspended, tell the place 
Where in his season hardy fishers toil. 

More elevated on the grassy slope, 

The farmer’s mansion rises mid his trees; 
Thence, o’er his fields the master’s watchful eye 
Surveys the whole. He sees his flocks, his herds, 
Excluded from the grain-built cone; all else, 
While rigid Winter reigns, their free domain! 
Range through the pastures, crop the tender root, 
Or climbing heights abrupt, search careful out, 
The welcome herb,—now prematurely sprung 
Through half-thawed earth. Beside him spreading elms 
His friendly barrier from th’ invading north, 
Contrast their shields defensive with the willow 
Whose flexile drapery sweeps his rustic lawn. 
Before him lie his vegetable stores, 





His garden, orchards, meadows—all his hopes— 
Now bound in icy chains: but ripening suns 

Shall bring their treasures to his plenteous board. 
Soon too, the hum of busy man shall wake 

Th’ adjacent shores. The baited hook, the net, 
Drawn skilful round the wat’ry cove, shall bring 
Their prize delicious to the rural feast. 

Here blooms the laurel on the rugged breaks, 
Umbrageous, verdant, through the circling year 
His bushy mantle scorning winds or snows— 
While there—two ample streams confluent grace— 
Complete the picture—animate the whole! | 
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Broad o’er the plain the Susquehanna rolls 
His rapid waves far sounding as he comes. 
Through many a distant clime and verdant vale, 
A thousand springy caverns yield their rills, 
Augmenting still his force. The torrent grows, 
Spreads deep and wide, till braving all restraint 
Ev’n mountain ridges feel the imperious press; 
Forced from their ancient rock-bound base—they leave 
Their monumental sides, erect, to guard 
The pass—and tell to future days, and years, 
The wond’rous tale! Meanwhile, 

The conqueror flood holds on his course, 
Resistless ever—sinuous, or direct. 
Unconscious tribes beneath his surface play, 
Nor heed the laden barques, his surface bear; 
Now giiding swiftly by the threat’ning rocks, 
Now swimming smoothly to the distant bay. 
To meet and bring his liberal tribute too, 

The modest Octorara winds his way— 

Not ostentatious like a boasting world 

Their little charities proclaiming loud— 

But silent through the glade retir’d and wild, 
Between the shaded banks on either hand, 

Till circling yonder meed—he yields his name. 
Nor proudly, Susquehanna! boast thy gain, 
For thence, not far, thou too, like him shall give 
Thy congregated waters, title—all, 

To swell the nobler name of CuHEsapEake! 

And is not such a scene as this the spell, 
That lulls the restless passions into peace? 

Yes. Cold must be the sordid heart, unmov’d 
By Nature’s bounties: but they cannot fill, 
That ardent craving in the mind of man, 

For social intercourse,—the healthful play— 
The moral gem—the light of intellect— 
Communion sweet with those we love! 


m CoNnsTANTIA. 
Octorara. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO; 


A PARODY. 


atR——“' Farewell to my Harf..”—MooRrE. 


Dear friend of my frolics, one dark night 1 found thee, 
As lonely and sad I was stumbling along; 

And many times since have good fellows sat round me, 
Inspired by thee, to gay pleasure and song. 

With our heads full of fun, and our hearts warm with gladness, 
No lads in the nation more happy than we; 

We defied all disasters, and drowned every sadness, 
In the grief-killing stream that was furnished by thee. 


Dear jug of good stone ware! adieu to thy treasure, 
This scarcely fill’d cup is the last I shall taste; 
It saddens my heart, dear, and grieves me past measure, 
To think that so soon I should drain out thy last. 
Go tumbie about in the dark as I found thee, 
*Till some thirsty lad shall restore thee to light; 
Who, then, disappointed shall spurn and confound thee, 
For finding thee empty as I do to-night. 
VALERIUS, 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LA ROSE. 
TRADUITE DE L’ANGLAISE. 


Sous un ombrage fleuri et rempli d’odeur, 
Elise me charmait les yeux; 

Elle cueillit une rose, qu’elle mit sur son coeur, 

Et parut, embellie par cette douce fleur, 
Comme Venus descendue des cieux. 


Doucement je m’approchait et a la rose dit, we 
“ Toi, qui reine des fleurses eclose, 

Au dessus des morsels le sort te benit, 

Par la beauté carressée, son sein est ton lit— 

Que le destin m’eutscrée une rose!” A. 

New Orleans. | 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.~—SONO. 


On, oft as the silent moon climbs o’er yon hill, 

And the dog’s distant bay rings along through the dale; 
When the ev’ning is calm, and the winds are all still, 

I hie me away to sweet Ann of the vale! 


When I visit her neat little cottage below, 
Communing we sit ’neath the moon’s light so pale: 
Not a pain do Ff feel, nor a care do I know, 
As I sigh on her bosom, sweet Ann of the vale! 


And oft by the gush of the fountain we rove, 

When the white-blossom’d hawthorn enlivens the dale, 
Whilst we talk of the blessings of innocent love, 

And time flies unmarked with sweet Ann of the vale! 


Ob Love! where thy sunshine with heart-cheering ray, 
Casts a light on the soul, can dark Sorrows prevail? 
Should misfortunes o’ertake me, or sadness dismay, 
[ will rest on thy bosom, sweet Ann of the vale! 
J. E. 


PROFANITY PUNISHED, 


We have heard an anecdote whispered, that a distinguished 
living wit, having selected the character of a Methodist parson 
for a private masquerade, procured a bible, and actually sat down 
to the perusal, in order to fit himself out for the occasion; but the 
ideas which he thus needlessly imbibed, the expressions with 
which his memory became charged, were not with equal ease 
dislodged: they asserted their authority as truth, and bis spirits, 
after an ineffectual struggle, sunk beneath the burden of his own 
impoisoned thoughts.—clec, Rev. 


Books are not absolutely dead things; but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was, whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.—They are 
| asdively and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth; and being sown up and:down, may chance to spring up 
armed men.—MILTon. 


ee. * 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Lhe Art of Printing.—It will probably be recollected, that 
Mr. George Clymer, of this city, went to Europe some time ago 
with his“ Columbian Printing Press,” in order te exhibit in that 
part of the world his new invention. He presented one of them to 
the emperor of Russia. The emperor directed his minister of the 
interior to have it examined. The minister committed the task to 
four eminent printers at St. Petersburg, of as many different na- 
tions, viz. a Russian, a German, a Frenchman and an English- 
man. On a thorough inspection and trial of the machine, the re- 
port from these four individuals was so decided as to its superio- 
rity over all printing presses heretofore in use, that the emperor, 
to mark his sense of so ingenious and useful an improvement in 
this great art, presented Mr. Clymer with the sum of six thou- 
sand roubles. 


Amone the wonderful discoveries of the present ingenious age, 
is the art of making wriling-paper of turnip and beet roots. For 
this invention the world is indebted to Mr. Simeson, a Dane. 
This gentleman may rank with the philosopher who proposed to 
attract sunbeams from cucumbers. 


Tue Indians who lately committed the murder of Wood and 
Bishop, are confined in jail at Huron, Ohio. They confessed the 
crime, and were given up by their chiefs, with apparent cheer- 
fulness. They are young, being of the ages of 16, 19 and 23. The 
lad of sixteen years old was taken at his father’s hut. The father 
and mother showed some symptoms of sorrow, but said, “ If he 
is the rogue, take him away—try him by your laws, and punish 
him according to his deserts.” 


Tue number of emigrants embarked at Belfast, Ireland, for 
America, in 1816-17-18—was 14,128, including 1281 families. 

ReEvENUE of the city of Washington, from May 1, 1818, to 
April 30, 1819—Tavern Licenses $ 1567—Retailers’ 740— 
Hackney Coaches 684—Carts, Wagons and Drays 239——Billiard 
Tables 338—Auctioneers 400—Hawkers and Pedlars 35—Pub- 
lic Amusements 176—Dogs 173—Market Stails 401. Expen- 
diture: Compensation to Public Officers $ 6000—support of Poor 
$ 3000. 


Domestic Industry.—A writer in the Washington City Ga- 
zette, remarks as follows—* We have fine climates, good*soils, 
a cheap government, industriots habits, and more territorial 
wealth than the same number of people on any 6ther section of 
the globe, and yet we are embarrassed—exhibiting daily more 
coercion for payment and petty law-suits than any other sixtéen 
millions of people on earth.” | 
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Exrraor from the proceedings of the legislature of Connecti- 
cut. Whursday forenoon, May 20, 1819. 

‘Mr. Austin moved for the previous question—would the house 
do any thing upon the subject? 

“ Question by the Speaker—As many as will do any thing upon 
the petition, will please to signify it. 

‘© The house voted ¢o do any thing.” 

A Mrs. VerpieEr, of Pennsylvania, offers to contract to deliv- 
er from her own farm, 32 dozen (384) fresh laid hens’ eggs every 
day. 

Phenomenon—A few days since, at Sandy bay, cape Ann, the 
tide rose ten feet in a few moments, and as suddenly ebbed. In 
the rapidity of the ebb a boat was overset, and a person in her 
was drowned. A before important spring on Mr. Trask’s land, 
then became dry, and has continued so. Many of the inhabitants 
of the vicinity think there was an earthquake. 


Every day at Paris, says the editor of the Journal des Modes, 
the borders of gentlemen’s hats enlarge, the coats diminish, and 
the pantaloons extend. A wag upon this, observed, “ I cannot tell 
where our DANDIEs hide themselves; we can neither see their face, 
their figure, nor their legs.” 


A PETITIOn is circuJating in Maryland, requesting the gover- 
nor to call the legislature speedily together, in order that they 
might afford relief to the distressed people of that state, and 
“ shield them from impending clouds of waste and desolation.” 
The petition states, that a large proportion of the most enterpri- 
sing and industrious classes are deeply involved in debt, and al- 
though possessed of property, are unable to discharge their obli- 
gations, owing to the reduced prices of their staples and the dis- 
tressing state of commerce. 


The Bridge Bank at Augusta, Georgia, has stopped payment, 
and is winding up its concerns. The directors assure the public 
of the ability of the bank to redeem all its paper in a very short 
time; and state that an interest of eight per cent. per annum will 
be paid on all its notes from the time of its stoppage. 


A BILL has passed the legislature of Connecticut, authorising 
the governor of that state, to procure a pair of pistols, with suita- 
ble devices, to be manufactured in that state, and presented to 
commodore M’Donoveu, as a tribute of respect and gratitude 
for his eminent services, in capturing the British fleet on lake 
Champlain during the late war. 


Progress of Medicine-—One hundred and two physicians gra- 
duated at the University of Pennsylvania, at the last public com- 
mencement. Of the number, eighty were from Massachusetts, 
twenty-one from Pennasyivania, and thirty-seven from Virginia. 
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88 MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Summary Punishment,—The jailer of Augusta, Georgia, hag 
given notice in the public papers, that “ [ will sHoor the first man 
I see conveying to the prisoners any article whatever.” 


. Tue number of notes printed every day at the Bank of Eng. 
land, is stated at 30,000. We believe none are re-issued after 
being returned. The cost of engravings must be great—for it is 
said not more than 600 impressions can be struck on ene copper. 
plate. The plan for bank-bills to prevent counterfeiting, recom. 
mended in London by the society of arts, is an association of en- 
graving on steel plates, and printing with diamond types. 


A ctapy in Baltimore was lately delivered of two children on. 
Sunday, and of a third on the Friday following. 


Tue wife of a labouring man, named Jos. Richardson, of Cook- 
sey, near Broomsgrove, Warwickshire, England, was lately de- 
livered of rour children, at one birth—all girls. They are likely 
to live, and the mother is going on well. The poor man’s wages 
is ten shillings per week, and he has three children in addition to 
the above. 


Ir is now customary for travellers to go from New York to 
Philadelphia to dinner. The coach goes in about ten hours. 


Two or three natives from Madison’s Island, in the South Seas, 
have arrived at Providence in the ship Lima. They are copper- 
coloured, and tatooed according to the custom of their country. 


A suBstiTuTe for walking has been already seen in this coun- 
try. It has, however, been entirely surpassed by an Italian, who has 
made a sort of Pegasus of the hobby horse, if we may believe the 
foreign papers, one of which says—“ A Mr. Brianza, at Milan, has — 
invented a new travelling machine, which is said to be far supe- 
rior to that of baron Drais’, and with which the traveller may go 
backwards or forwards.” In the front of this vehicle, the Milan pa- 
pers say, there is a winged horse, by the wings of which the car- 
riage is put in motion.—Lon. pap. 

The Arabian Nights.—The sieur Galland, editor of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, had disgusted the literary people of his 
residence, by publishing his two first volumes half filled with in- 
sipid questions and answers of the sisters Scheherazade and Di- 
narzade. Fretted with this tiresome folly, some young men came} 
in the middie ofa frosty night, and contrived ali kinds of alarming. 
noises to rouse the author. After they had kept him for some time - 
in suspense, with his head and shoulders exposed to the cold air, 
one of them said to him, “ Dear sister, if you be not asleep, I 
would pray you until break of day, which is nearat hand, to go on 
with that agreeable story which you began.” Poor Galland, find- 
ing his own words so unmercifully turned against him, shut bis 
window, and, consulting his pillow, published the tales in bis suc- 
ceeding volumes without any more such ridiculous introductions. 





